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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


For the rapid cure of Conghs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cowgh, Asthma and 
Cons.inption. is universally known as the best remedy ever set discovered for every variety of 
Pulmonary disease. So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its 
cures, that »| vest every section of the country abounds in persons publicly known, who have 
heen resto: d from alarming and even desperate di-enses of the lungs by its use. When once 
tried its s perionity over every other medicine of is« kind is too »pparent to escape observation, 
and where its virtues are known, the public no lo ger hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary organs whieh are incident to our climate. 
By its timely use many, nay almost all attacks of disease upon the Lungs or throat, are arrested 
and thus are saved many thousands every vear from a premature grave. No family should be 
without it, and those who do neglect to provide themselves with a remedy which wards off this dangerous class of 
disenses will have canse to deplore it wuen itis too late. Proofs of the surprizing efficacy of the Cherry Pectoral 
need not be given to the American people.—they have iiving proofs in every neighborhood. But those who wish to 
read the statements of those whose whole health has been restored and whose lives have been saved by its use, will 
find then in my American Almanac which the agent below named has to furnish gratis for every one. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Mass.,—And sold bv every Druggist im the US, 


PURCELL, LADD & CO., Richmond, General Agents for Va. 
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In Press, and will be ready 15th June. 


ELLIE: OR, THE HUMAN COMEDY! 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE, Author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” “ Leather Stockings and Silk,” 
‘- “The Youth of Jefferson,” ete. 


“Mor.ey’s THE ONLY Weare.”—As You Like It. 
In one handsome 12mo. Vol. Beautifully Illustrated with Original Designs by Strorner. Price $1,25. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher, Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Literary Editor of the Richmond Dispatch thus notices the announcement of the work: 


“A New Novet.—Those of our readers who have read the ‘ Virginia Comedians,’ have no 
‘doubt hailed with delight, the announcement in our advertising columns, of a new novel, by the au- 
thor of a production which placed the writer, at a single bound, among the first novelist of Ameri- 
ex. Few who have read that charming book, so rich and ripe with the flowers of genius and cul- 
ture, would suppose it the production of a young gentleman in the spring time of !ife, and whore 
literary duvecr has just been commenced. What may be expected of the fruits of a summer, whoce 
spring opens with suc!) promise? 

“The title of the new novel is ‘¥ilie: or, the Human Comedy,’ and the opinion is express- 
ed by a competent judge, who has seen the proof-sheets, that it surpasses the © Virginia Comedians.’ 
Tt is to be published by Mr. A. Morris, of Richmond, in one bandscme 1£mo. volume, beautifully 
illustrated with original designs, by the accomplished Virginia Artist, Strother. The scene of the 
story is laid in Richmond, and ihe author’s aim, as stated in his preface, is to inculcate pure and el- 
evated principles, and high-toned morality—‘to paint life as it is—men as they are—human beings 
as they speak and act when moved by those diverse and conflicting passions and emotions which are 
the common inheritance of humanity. The work is intended to contain types, so to speak, of bu- 
man life; representing each different classes, and with an underlying philesophy in their carcers, 
which the author trusts is quite pure and genuine in its presentation. The chief aim of the story is 
to show the beauty and loveliness of kindness in the influence of purity and self-sacrifice—and that 
human nature can never lose wholly the good impulses given it by God, 

“The author, who bids fair to achieve such an enviable fame in the world of letters, and who 
is consecrating his splendid genius to the most elevated purposes, is John Esten Cooke, Esq., a young 
member of the Richmond bar.” | 

Ee The repeated calls and inquiries upon a simple announcement of a New Book in Press, by 
the talented and gifted young author of the “ Virginia Comedians,” justifies the impression that the 
‘demand for it will he unprecedented ; that it will he—the Book of the Year. 

To avoid disappointment or delay in filling orders, the publisher would suggest to th: 
trade to forward their orders at once, which will be furnished according to priority of receipt. 

TERMS.—To the Trade, 50 copies or less, 25 per cent. discount; 100 copies or less, 33} per 
‘cent. discount. 


*,* Publishers of Newspapers copying the announcement, shall receive a copy of the book 
post-paid. 
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VOL. XXI. RICHMOND, | 
SMITHSON’S BEQUEST: 
ITS OBJECTS AND ISSUES. 
/ 


l. Eighth Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, show- 
ing the operations, expenditures and condi- 
tion of the Institution up to January 1, 
1854, and the proceedings of the Board up| 


fo July 8 8, 1854. 


Ll. North American Review. October. 1854 


‘\ The Smithsonian Institution.’ 


HI. Congressional Documents. Report No.' 
141. Thirty-third Congress, 2d, Session. | 
‘* Smithsonian Institution.’’ 


While we shall not dispute the right of| 


the philosophic historian to seek a law of, 
development in the complicated web of hu- 


man affairs, we cannot help thinking that a 


curious if not instructive chapter might be 
written on the lucky accidents, as we may 
term them for want of a better phrase, by 


which civilization has been modified and so-' 


ciety moulded to the form it now exhibits. 
The ‘‘ cardines rerum,”’ the pivot upon which 
events have turned, seem at times to have 
been such mere fortuities, that the deus in- 
tersit which forms the expedient of the dra- 
matic poet, would appear in actual life to be| 
ofttimes a plain and logical necessity. The| 


. j 
hazards we speak of must have been 


pre-eminently frequent during the ages 
when all that was valuable in ancient wis- 
dom depended for preservation on the safety 
of a few perishable parchments. There was 
a time we know when the finding 
of the Law as given by Moses,”’ was of such 
moment as to warrant distinct notice by the 
sacred historian—what if it had not been 
found ?—but the eventualities we have in 
view at present, relate only to the transmis- 
sion of that body of secular learning which 
forms so important a part of the mental in- 
heritance of mankind. © Could we but follow 
the history of one manuscript, perhaps the 
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| sole chance for sb nielieaedia of some invalu 
lable sage, or poet, or historian, through all t 

| perils of its descent, we might w 
\that it arrived at all, than that 
ito us mutilated and obscure, 
tages comment and unlimited conjecture 
| Considering the scarcity of materials { 

| | writing, the conversion of manu script know: 
as palimpsest must in itself have endangere: 
this whole department of intellectual cul 
‘ture ; and Homer, Plato and Livy have no 


‘7 boy rather 
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it has coms: 


a theme for per- 





‘| doubt run greater risks from obscure causes 


like this, than from the brutal rage of a Ca 
‘ligula, or the flames of Saracenic bagnios. 

| Later ages have enjoyed an exemption 
‘from all contingencies of this sort—thanks 
‘as weil to the rapid production of paper as 
to that priceless invention of Guttenberg’s 
whose just and exclusive distinction it is t 
'be termed ‘the art preservative of all arts.’ 
But modern civilization has an interest be 
| yond that of mere preservation—progress 1s 
‘no less one of its distinctive and indispense- 
'ble conditions. We can therefore scarcely 
overrate the value of those instrumentalities 
which have been devised to secure inces- 
sant activity and well directed effort in eve- 
ry department of useful research. For, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that adversi- 
ty of position, whether resulting from isola- 
_tion on the part of the cultivators of science, 
from a defect of means for communicating 
with the public, or even from the pressure of 
great national calamities, might not at times 
seriously impede, if not arrest, the progress 
of philosophic inquiry. To avert these dis- 
qualifying influences, and at the same time 
‘to give a stronger impulse and more syste- 
matic direction to scientific discovery, 
point out the lines in which it should move by 
indicating the particulars which:most imme- 
diately demand investigation” —these form 
the leading purpose of many existing organ- 
izations, with the name and objects of whic! 
the public is too familiar to make special de. 
signation necessary. Of one of the earlies: 
and most distinguished, however, the Royai 
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Society of England, it is not out of place to!scribed routine, if such it should be consid 


remark that it sprang up amidst those great’ 
convulsions which marked the middle of the 


stinctively sought shelter in her appointed 
sanctuary from the storms whose undistin- 


‘ered; much which, impartially viewed, will 


‘excite both admiration and surprise at the 
seventeenth century, as if science had in- 


skill and fidelity with which the workings 


of a complex system have been ordered, so 
‘as to produce the most comprehensive re- 
guishing ravage spared neither the altar nor | 
domestic hearth. The general idea of such, 


sults, in the shortest time, with the least 
possible pressure on a really inadequate fund. 


institutions had received light and system, These are the practical requirements of the 
like so many other important interests, from | Sinithsonian problem, and there is no reason 


the pen of Bacon, in whose philosophic ro-_ 


‘to doubt that they have been satisfactorily 


mance of the New Atlantis might yet be fulfilled. 


found perhaps useful hints for the ordering 
of similar establishments. ‘That work,’’ 
the ancient editor informs us, “ my lord de- 
vised to the end that he might exhibit there- 
in a model or description of a college insti- 
tuted for the interpreting of nature and the 
producing of great and marvellous werks for 
the benefit of men.’’ No better description 
could be asked of the scope and meaning of 
such institutions as they exist at the present 
day—and though all their efforts may not 
have sufficed to fill the circle traced by the 
abounding imagination of Bacon—for what 
human ministries can hope to do so ?—yet 
no unbiassed mind, we are confident, will 
question their actual efficiency or usefulness. 
On the contrary, they have found favor in 
proportion as they have grown familiar to 
the experience of the intelligent public. 
Familiar, however, as the idea of organiza- 
tion “for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge’’—for there were examples of both 


‘kinds—had become, there was still some- 


thing unusual in the conditions under which 
the establishment of a new one was present- 
ed by the will of Smithson to the American 
Legislature. Hitherto the choice of specific 
means for such purposes had been left to 
those directly engaged in the work, or was 
defined by pre-existing considerations in 
form as well as destination: legislative sub- 
vention was invoked only to legalize or en- 
dow. There might even be room to doubt 
whether a determination of the relative ef- 
ficiency of»such instrumentalities in the ab- 
stract did’ not lie somewhat beyond the al- 
lotted limits of legislation and pertain rather 
to the ‘‘ pensive citadels’’ of philosophy than 
to the halls of popular debate. . But there is 
more than enough in the Reports betore us, 
to justify this step in advance of the pre- 


That differences of opinion would arise 
when the eligibility of different modes of 
accomplishing the objects of the bequest 


came to be considered, might well have been 


anticipated, yet few probably were prepared 
to expect quite so great a diversity as was 
actually manifested. Still less could it have 
been supposed that occasion would have been 
given for the heat and animosity exhibited 
by assailants of the Institution at later stages 
of the discussion. But the retreats of learn- 
ing unhappily are not always the templa se- 
rena the poet pictured them. Even were 
worse motives necessarily excluded, there is 
a bigotry in opinions once advanced and 
warmly supported, which cannot stop within 
the limits prescribed by common charity, 
nor always within those prescribed by com- 
imon decency. Zeal, says the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, proceeded from a word intoa thing, 
and ripened in a hot summer into a tangible 
substance. In this quaint decuction a pro- 
cess is described which has been before now 
exemplified in the maturing of an abstrac- 
tion—a mere dialectic subtlety it may have 
been—into such startling and tangible reali- 
ties as are represented by the rack and fag- 
got. And though civilization has softened 
the methods of modern controversy, so that 
men do not now-a-days burn one another for 
opinion’s sake, yet, it must be admitted, the 
press is but too often ready to supply the po- 
tential cautery where the actual is out of 
the question, and the divine gift of speech 
is employed to show how readily the seeds 
of prejudice might yet ripen into the bitter 
fruits of persecution. Hence there is no 
ground of surprise, whatever there may be 
of regret, when we~observe zeal laboring in 
its old vocation, though without its old wea- 
pons. Nor, as vegacsn the purely intellec- 














1855. | Smithson’s Bequest ; 


tual issues, as we consider them, suggested 
by the Smithsonian bequest, is there any in- 
trinsic reason why they should be exempt 
from the common fate of other abstract ques- 
tions, or fail to be sometimes debated with 
an asperity of feeling and language which 
might seem more in place, if the affair con- 
cerned not the interests of knowledge, but 
the bestowal of a salary or the advancement 
of a partisan. 

These considerations, apart from the per- 
manent interest of the subject, persuade us 
that in giving an account of the disposal of 
a fund held by the United States for so pe- 
culiar a purpose, we shall at once gratify our 
readers and discharge the duty of guarding 
them against rash and unwarranted impres- 
sions. Weshall perform this duty the more 
conscientiously as we hold every American 
citizen to be invested with at least so much 
responsibility as implies an intelligent con- 
sideration of the ends of this important trust, 
and, though possessed of quite decided opin- 
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and associate of Wollaston and Cavendish. 
Numerous contributions to the transactions 
of the Royal Society, of which he was a 
member, prove that his skill and attainments 
had received the highest acknowledgment 
to which the scientific men of his country 
can aspire. He had resided much abroad, 
being without family, but had never visited 
the country which had become the deposi- 
tary of his fortune and should consider it- 
self the guardian of his fame. Never be- 
quest of such an amount was more frugal in 
words than that by which he wills “his 
whole property to the United States 
America, to found at Washington, under 
the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion 
The accep- 
tance of so general a trust was met in Con- 
gress by some constitutional objections, but 
these overruled consideration of 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the federal leg- 
islature over the District of Columbia where 


ot 


of knowledge among men.”’ 


were in 





ions ourselves, shall endeavor to keep in 
mind the excellent apherism of Voltaire : 


Qui disente a raison, et qui dispute a tort 


in order to bring the subject methodically 
under review, we propose to consider—(1.) 
The purpose of the testator in making his 
bequest: (2.) The provisions of Congress 
for carrying it into effect. These two heads 
will introduce the chief topics of controver- 
sy which have arisen, and a third may prop- 
erly be occupied in noticing the more recent 
transactions in Congress bearing upon the 
interests of the Smithsonian Institution. 


I. In December 1835, the Executive gave 
notice to Congress that a large sum of mo- 
ney, which had been bequeathed by a pri- 
vate individual to the United States awaited 
in the English Court of Chancery the ac- 
ceptance and disposal of the American Gov- 
ernment. ‘The testator was James Smithson 
of London, styling himself in his will, ‘son 
of Hugh, first duke of Northumberland, and 
Elizabeth, niece of Charles the proud, duke 
of Somerset.’’ He was, in effect, the natu- 
ral son of the first named nobleman. His 
life had been devoted to science, chiefly to 


chemistry, in which he had shown himself 
no unworthy rival, as he was thus the friend 


Hav- 
‘ing passed this first ordeal, the legacy was 
formally accepted and in due time paid into 
ithe hands of Hon. Richard Rush who had 


| 
| 


the Institution was to be established. 


The amount 
realised was 515,169 dollars, and was de- 
posited in the United States treasury the 
first day of September, 1838. 

Early the following session, committees 


heen empowered to receive it. 





| 
jot t 
; were appointed for joint deliberation on the 
mode of carrying into effect the purpose of 
Mr. Robbins of Rhode Island 
and Mr. Adams of Massachusetts were the 
chairmen, and these enlightened men, on 
behalf of their respective committees, re- 
commended entirely different and incom- 
patible modes of procedure. In the Senate, 
the former introduced a plan for a national 
university or institute of education: in the 
House, the latter advised that the interest of 
the fund should be applied in the first in- 
stance to provide an astronomical observa- 
tory and afterwards in succession to special 
objects of like general and acknowledged 
utility. This opposition of views at the out- 
set may be supposed to have discouraged 
any farther attempt at immediate solution. 
for the subject does not appear to have been 
again seriously taken up until 1844, when 


he Senate and House of Representatives 


the testator. 
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the same diversity of opinion was found to 
exist, complicated however by still new 
plans for attaining the common object. The 
debate now proceeded, side by side withthe 
still more exciting one respecting the annex- 
ation of Texas, showing that Congress was 
at length thoroughly in earnest to redeem 
the pledge given in 1836, that the money 
should be faithfully applied ‘to found an 
establishment for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” In the Spring 
of 1846, after undergoing many modifica- 
tions, the Act organizing the Smithsonian 
Institution appeared as it now stands, and 
received the executive approval the follow- 
ing August—ten years after the passage of 
the Act of acceptance. 

In the meantime the money had been lent 
to two of the Western States, and when 
now wanted, was found like many invest- 
ments of the period, not available. This 
gave occasion to a somewhat facetious mo- 
tion on the part of Mr. Adams, to stay far- 
ther proceedings until the States of Arkan- 
sas and Iilinois could be prevailed on “ by 
the use of suitable means of moral suasion 
and no others” to pay their bonds. Con- 
gress, however, decided to act promptly and 
justly. It recognised the national responsi- 
bility for the original sum, together with in- 
terest for the time it had been unemployed. 
The principal was declared to be lent to the 
United States’ treasury ‘for the perpetual 
maintenance and support of the Institution” 
from the income of the fund, and the ac- 
crued interest, amounting to 242.169 dollars, 


was placed at the disposal of the Board of) 
Regents ‘for the erection of suitable builc-| 


ings and for other current incidental expen- 
ses.’’* 


* We may take this occasion to remark that, large as 
was the legacy, it soon became apparent that a still lar- 
ger sum could be usefully employed. The Regents de- 
termined therefore, as no term for the completion of the 
building had been prescribed, to protract its erection 
through a few years in order to accumulate an additional 
sum from the saving of the annual interest. In this way, 
now that the building is finished, the capital is found to 
be increased by au amount estimated at 130,000 dollars. 
As no delay has been thereby incurred in the essential 
operations of the Institution, a measure like this must be 
deemed as judicious, as, iv this age of rapid financial 
disbursements and equally rapid deficiencies, it is likely, 
we apprehend, tobe singular. The gratifying fact was 
announced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Eng- 


( AucusT, 








Diversity of opinion, as we have seen, 
with respect to suitable means for carrying 
into effect the beneficent intentions of Smith- 
son, had marked the introduction of the sub- 
ject into Congress, and prevailed up to the 
moment of final decision. On the judicious 
solution of this question every thing was 
felt to depend, yet for guidance there ap- 
peared only the few plain and comprehen- 
sive, but practically indefinite expressions 
which have been quoted from the will. 
With regard to the verbal construction, none 
seemed to doubt, nor until quite lately have 
we ever known it questioned, that the in- 
crease of knowledge is not to be confounded 
with its diffusion, and that in relation to col- 
lective mankind the former can mean only 
the addition of new truths to the existing 
stock, not as it might do, in the case of an 
individual, the inculcation of old ones. In 
this latter sense, as applied to the whole hu- 
man family, the increase of knowledge 
would still be only its diffusion, and the ana- 
lytic mind of the man of science must be 
supposed incapable of so barren a tautology. 
“Knowledge,” must be taken in its most 
comprehensive sense, unless by resorting to 
the testator’s personal tastes and pursuits (a 
doubtful mode of exegesis) a preference 
might be established in favor of the physi- 
cal or natural sciences. Yet these princi- 
ples go but a little way toward the determi- 
nation of definite instrumentalities, and in 
so wide a field of speculation it is scarcely 
to be wondered at, if personal preposses- 
sions sometimes prevailed over a fair and 
logical construction of the testamentary lan- 
guage. The views of eminent men in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, having been 
given in answer toa circular letter issued 
| by the Secretary of State, still farther mul- 
tiplied the number of plans; so that now 
there might be considered to be before Con- 
gress, in addition to those already mentioned, 
propositions for a model farm or botanic 
garden, annual premiums for the best trea- 
tises on given subjects, a national library, 
lectures, a normal school or professional in- 
stitute, with divers combinations or modifi- 


all current expenses the funds aad property of the Insti- 
tution are this day actually worth double the amount of 





lish of Indiana (February 27th 1855) that “ after paying 


the original bequest.” 
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cations of these several modes of intellec-| 
tual culture and social improvement. 

We hope to show in the sequel that Con-| 
gress extricated itself from this embarras- 
sing profusion of schemes and suggestions 
with satisfactory skill and consistency. In 
the meantime, it may be remarked, that 
though the terms of the bequest might be 
considered indefinite with respect to the pre- 
cise means to be employed, there were nega- 
tive tests or principles of exclusion clearly 
deducible from its language, which could not 
be properly neglected in determining a mode 
of procedure. Thus 
observed between the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge is too well founded to be mis- 
taken or disregarded: indeed the proposi- 
tions submitted by so many men of clear 
insight pointed in their very diversity to 
this dualism in the functions of the proposed 
institution, for, while some provided for the 
former purpose, others regarded the latter. 
Yet failing to embrace both, any scheme 
however meritorious in itself, must be con- 
sidered as having evaded to that extent a 
complete solution of the problem. But what 
we think still more worthy of remark, is the 
narrow sense to which “ knowledge’’ seems 
in some instances to have been restricted ;— 
a concession, no doubt to the practical lead- 
ings of the age, but only the more deserving 





the distinction to be|der whose eyes the steam engine has been 


seemed to the many to be as idle and use- 
less as they were curious. A proposition 
relating to the pendulum, which for many 
years remained only a curious theoretical 
relation, ultimately furnished a unit for the 
standard measures of States and nations.” 
Torricelli weighing the atmosphere, must 
have appeared to the uninstructed to be en- 


igaged in the most fruitless of speculations, 


yet he was providing an instrument which 
would enable the mariner to predict the tem- 
pest and guard against its violence. 
amples need not be multiplied ; 


But ex- 
an age, un- 


evolved from the insignificant digester of 
Papin, and the electric telegraph from the 
simple pile of Volta—is in no position to 
deny to science the utility of her widest ab- 
stractions or minutest processes. Even on 
his own narrow ground, the advocate of the 
practical is forced to confess the value of the 
speculative, since it is certain that in pro- 


,|portion as any principle rises by successive 


inductions into a sphere of wider generali- 
zation, is it likely in the end to touch upon 
human interests at more points and to enter 
with more efficiency into the service of the 
useful arts. The doctrine of equivalents in 
this manner pervades the whole science of 
modern chemistry, with all its varied and 
beneficent applications to the uses and con- 





of scrutiny on that account. 

The world has been so often abused by, 
the reveries of self-styled philosophers, that | 
it is no wonder if it has come quite general- 
ly to consider scientific inquiry as but of lit- 
tle value, when it does not bear the stamp 
of obvious and immediate reference to some 


| Veniences of life. 

It is not on this ground, probably, that a 
|Cuvier, a Davy or a Smithson would have 
chosen to justify his devotion to the pursuit 
of scientific truth; yet we are by no means 
bac ongg tu deny to such considerations the 
Weight which properly belongs to them. 


economic purpose of life. To some such | We insist, however, that even when this 
characteristic of the times we owe the fling|humbler standard of appreciation is em- 
in which a splenetic observer indulged him- | ployed, the cultivation of science in its 
self: ‘the world is an old woman, who| purest and most comprehensive form would 
having been imposed upon by counterfeit | still be not only advisable but indispensable. 
coin, will afterwards trust nothing but the| But whether principles or practice, knowl- 
honest copper.’’ We shall not adopt the|edge or its applications, be the point imme- 
sarcasm, yet cannot doubt that the tenden-|diately aimed at, there can surely be no 
cy, as regards science at least, is alike un-| warrant found in Smithson’s will, for giving 
worthy and injurious. Not that science need | to one kind of knowledge exclusive prefer- 
fear the assay of the most determined utili-|ence over another. A model farm or astro- 
tarlanism. ‘‘ The germs of the most valua-|nomical observatory, an agricultural bureau 
or botanic garden, are all objects of unde- 
niable importance. It would be the office of 
each to collect facts in some particular field 


ble improvements and inventions have been 
tound and developed by scientific research, 
the original forms of which have often 
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extensively useful by inductions, which, in 
giving them the form of axioms or general 
principles, would transfer them to that 
sphere of elementary truth where all the 
sciences are found to connect with and pro- 
mote one another. Thus Agriculture, limi- 
ted as it has generally been to a few tradi- 
tionary practices, would, as is remarked in 
one of the Smithsonian Reports, “ have 
forever remained an empirical art, had it 
not been for the light shed upon it by the 
atomic theory of chemistry ; and incompar- 
ably more is to be expected as to its future 
advancement from the perfection of the 
microscope, than from improvements in the 
ordinary instruments of husbandry.’ Not 
even the favored objects of pursuit there- 
fore, would be benefited by detaching them 
from that Aierarchic circle, which, if we 
may believe Comte and his followers, em- 
braces alike the sciences of observation and 
those of development: for ‘no rational 
study of social development,’ they tell 
us, ‘is possible otherwise than by com- 
bining sociological speculations with the 
whole of the doctrines of inorganic philoso- 
phy.” 

We have thus endeavored to show that 
some of the plans for a Smithsonian Institu- 
tion were defective through an inadequate 
definition of ‘‘knowledge,’’ while others, 
in virtually ignoring the copula which con- 
nects the increase of knowledge with its 
diffusion, satisfied but one term of the propo- 
sition to the exclusion of the other. Anoth- 
er } [an remains to be noticed, which, no un- 
friei.dly criticism leads us to say, would 
have satisfied neither term, since it provides 
no direct instrumentality for increasing 
knowledge in the sense of the will, or for 
diffusing it in any sense atall. Yet this 
plan, which regarded the collection of a li- 
brary as a competent execution of the testa- 
tor’s purpose, was pressed with more earnest- 
ness, and has been revived with more perti- 
nacity than any other, and therefore cannot 
be passed by without a few words of com- 
ment. . 

Books, in the well known inscription of the 
Ptolemaic library, are called ‘the medicine 
of the soul,” yet a glance at any large col- 
lectin might lead us to think the state of the 
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cordant and even contradictory, are the ut- 
terances given forth by the doctors of the in- 
tellectual dispensary. Hobbes, at any rate, 
did not think very highly of the medicine 
when he said, that ‘‘if he had bestowed as 
much time on reading, as other men of let- 
ters, he should have been as ignorant as 
they,’’ while Milton terms the indiscriminate 
resort to books for doctrine and authority ‘“‘a 
vain foraging for straw,”’ and teaches in an- 
other place that he ‘‘ who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A mind and judgment equal or superior, 


Unsettled and uncertain still remains, 
Deep vers’d in books and shallow in himself.” 


Humboldt, as Professor Agassiz informs us, 
never owned a book, ‘‘ being too poor,’’ he 
once said, ‘‘to secure a copy of his own 
works,’’ and having constantly distributed to 
needy students those which other scientific 
men had presented to himself. 

Yet we are ourselves devoted lovers of 
books, and despite of Hobbes, should fear no 
infection of ‘‘learned ignorance’’ from the 
presence of a Bodleian or Ambrosian in the 
City of Washington. We hope, on the con- 
trary, that Congress may some day find it 
within the scope of its constitutional powers 
and obligations to provide, as Mr. Choate 
says, that ‘‘ the sou/ of this country may eat 
as good food and as much of it as the soul 
of Europe.’ But the present is a question 
of fair construction, not expediency ; and 
when it is asked whether by an establish- 
ment for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men, Smithson meant a Library, 
or whether that form of words could without 
perversion be used to designate a vast col- 
lection of books—ingentem hbrorum supellec- 
tilem—we are forced to avow that, in our 
opinion, there can be for the candid mind 
only a decided answer in the negative. 

We have been told indeed, that ‘‘ Congress 
is not amenable to any authority upon earth, 
except their own constituency, for the inter- 
pretation they put upon the will.’ For the 
present, however, we must assume on behalf 
of that eminent body of citizens, that they 
hold themselves amenable to reason, and 
shall defer to another place the task of show- 
ing with what degree of success they acquit- 
ted themselves in the present instance. In 
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the meantime we may remark that the office 
of books is something very different from en- 
larging knowledge by adding new stores to 
the existing sum of cognitions. Their true 
relation to progress is determined by the 
consideration that “all science has for its ob- 
ject prediction, in contradistinction to simple 
erudition which relates only to events that 
have been accomplished.” The habits of 
mind which an addiction to books is apt to 
superinduce are in many respects opposed to 
those which are formed and strengthened by 
the exercise of the inductive faculties : and 
hence the general sentiment which attrib- 
utes something of incapacity for original 
thought to those whose minds are trained in 
the task or loaded with the spoils of learn- 
ing. Authority, which is the tutelary genius 
of the Library, has in truth often arrested 
the progress of scientific exploration, raising 
barriers which only the undisciplined force 
of some intrepid thinker has availed to over- 
throw. Yet the function of books, properly 
understood, though indirect and secondary, 
is of undeniable importance even with ref- 
erence to the augmentation of knowledge. 
They define its boundaries if they do not ex- 
tend them, and enable the inquirer to ascer- 
tain the exact position in which he stands 
with regard to what has been done and what 
remains to be done. Hence a Library should 
find a place in any institution for increasing 
knowledge, though it can be no substitute 
for more direct instrumentalities. It is bring- 
ing together the sum of human experiences 
for reference or the same 
active and independent efforts are always to 


verification, but 


be had recourse to, for opening new fields or 


subduing new powers to the service of man-| 


kind. 

With regard to the diffusion of knowledge 
the case seems still plainer; and here, we 
think the language of Mr. Choate in oppos- 
ing the conversion of the fund to purposes 
of education, might be applied with equal 
force to the establishment of a library. “It 
would hardly appear to be an instrumentali- 
ty coming up to the sonorous promise of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge among men. 
Who would the readers be ? Who could af- 
ford to come all the way to Washington from 
the South, West and North to learn?’ An 
expensive and tedious pilgrimage to the 


shrine could of course be only the privilege 
of a few, ‘but for any purpose of wide util- 
ity the Ziérary would be no more felt than 
so much sunshine on the poles.’’ The truth 
is, the world will not meet even its benefac- 
tors half way—it will not spare them the 
trouble of a thorough, honest and systematic 
search for opportunities of doing good. The 
daily press must lay its contribution at e ~ »ry 
man’s door before it can aspire to be a moral 
or social power; and what the press is with 
respect to the general business of life, that 
in its office of diffusing knowledge, the 
Smithsonian Institution must be with respect 
to the special interests of science. The pas- 
sive or permissive facilities of a library may 
enable ingenious men to give, from time to 
time, their lucubrations to the world, but such 
a resource seems altogether too precarious to 
enter largely into any scheme organized {oi 
the purpose of doing that on system, which 
such volunteers would only do from occasion- 
al impulse. 


nr 
country which can rival the immense collec- 
tions of the old world, seems to have bee: 


The fact that no great library exists in 


regarded by many as at once a reproach and 
misfortune. It has been much deplored that 
no such work as Gibbon’s (which affords the 
favorite illustration) could have been writ- 
ten here; but this grief might be mitigated, 
we think, by the reflection that, even for 
ends of erudition, the stores of the world 
are within easier reach now to the American 
scholar than they were in his own day to the 
historian of the Decline and Fall. This very 
Smithsonian Institution which are 
writing is to perform no ineflicient part, as 
we may hereafter show, in throwing open to 
common use the darkest and dustiest recess- 
es in which learning has ever hid itself. But 
as the special want here spoken of is not 
likely to be soon supplied, we shall quote a 
passage on the value of great libraries which 
ought to be consolatory under the deficiency, 


ot we 


and the more so, as proceeding from an au- 
thority which cannot be suspected of having 
disparaged an advantage which it could not 
enjoy. 


‘The soundest systems of policy and mo- 
rality have flourished in countries where no 








libraries had been formed. Indeed we might 
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almost say that in a great many cases, col- 
lections of books have been resorted to, not 
as the complement, but as the supplement of 
wisdom ; and it is obvious that the same mo- 
tives may induce monarchs to form stupen- 
dous heaps of volumes as of other things. 
If books were wisdom, Asia Minor would 
have been more civilized than the Pelopon- 
nesus, and Pergamus would not have found 
a rival even in Athens: Rome, under Julius 
Cesar and Augustus, would have been wiser 
and more moral than in the days of Numa, 
Fabius and Regulus. The city which con- 


tained the most renowned library of antiqui-' 


ty was not either the best or wisest of those 
times; for we find from Quinctilian that 
Alexandrian voluptuousness was proverbial; 
and one of the Ptolemies in particular, treat- 
ed its inhabitants in a manner which no ty- 
rant could have done with impunity, if their 
wisdom had been proportioned to their 
700,000 volumes. 

“One of the great benefits which men 
have derived from libraries is the preserva- 
tion of many precious documents through 
ages inimical to intellectual progress. In 
this point of view, monastic institutions claim 
a large portion of our gratitude; and we 
must even extend our thanks to some of the 
most detestable sovereigns that have ever 
disgraced human nature. But what in one 
state of society is invaluable, may at anoth- 
er be worthless; and the progress which the 
world has made within a very few centuries 
has considerably reduced the estimation 
which is due to suth establishments. We 
will say more. Such is the state of knowl- 
edge at this day in Europe, that we should 
be inclined to suspect the nations which 
make the greatest parade of their libraries 
and collections of volumes, not to be those 
which have the most contributed to civiliza- 
tion. The principal event which destroyed 
the value of great public libraries was that 
which multiplied their contents, and opened 
the possession of what was valuable in them 
to a greater number of persons. By the in- 
vention of printing, the destruction of knowl- 
edge became less probable; and the means 
of literary researshes were diffused among 
classes of men, who never before aspired to 
such occupations. The two great ends of 
these store-houses of instruction was there- 
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fore more than answered by the new pro- 
cess.” —Edinburgh Review, November 1820. 


{].—The topics which we have been dis- 
cussing must not be supposed to have lost 
their interest when Congress had once de- 
cided on the form which the Institution 
should receive: they will be found, on the 
contrary, scarcely less important and- deci- 
sive as principles of action under the law 
than as principles of construction in regard 
to the will. The act being declared to be 
‘for the faithful execution of the trust ac- 
cording to the will of the liberal and enlight- 
ened donor,’ makes the purpose of the tes- 
tator the measure for all apportionments 
among the objects specitied by law as well 
as the guide to a proper exercise of all dele- 
gated or discretionary powers. The follow- 
ing precis will give a sufficient view of the 
material enactments of the Statute. 


1, ‘‘Anestablishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men’’ is first 
constituted ; to consist of the President and 
Vice President of the United States, of the 
Secretaries or heads of departments, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the 
Commissioner of the Patent Office, the May- 
or of Washington, and such other persons as 
they may elect honorary members; with 
perpetual succession, &c. 


2. A Board of Regents is established to 
conduct the business of the Institution ; the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, the Mayor 
of the city, three members of the Senate 
and three of the House of Representatives, 
with six other persons appointed by joint 
resolution, no two of whom shall be inhabi- 
tants of the same State, compose the Board. 
It is made their duty to direct the applica- 
tion of the income, and to submit to Con- 
gress at each session a report of the opera- 
tions, expenditures and condition of the In- 
stitution. 

3. The Board is required to elect a suita- 
ble person as Secretary of the Institution. 
who, among other duties, shall take charge 
of the building and property, and likewise 
act as librarian and keeper of the museum. 
He is authorized to employ assistants, and is 
made liable, with such assistants, to removal 
by the Board whenever, in their judgment. 








ime) 
the interests of the Institution 1 require any 
of its officers to be changed. 

So far, the personnel ‘ot the Institution. 
We cannot avoid remarking that, although 
the official dignity and personal eminence of 
such functionaries would be only in just pro- 
portion to the expressed purpose of the tes- 
tator, they would appear almost ludicrously 
disproportionate to any purposes having in 
view merely the conservation of property, 
whether in buildings or books. The crea- 
tion, more especially, of a permanent estab- 
lishment, distinct from the usual managery, 
assimilates it unmistakeably to those collegiate 
or governmental foundations in which, how- 
ever strict the accountability for the details 
of management, a capacity for adopting their 
course to unforseen conditions, and a discre- 
tion regulated by the ultimate purpose of the 
trust, are incidents necessarily resulting from 
the importance, variety and extent of their 
duties. 

4. The act directs that the yates shall 
cause to be erected a suitable building, of 
sufficient size for the reception and arrange- 
ment, upon a liberal scale, of objects of nat- 
ural history, including a geological and min- 
eralogical cabinet: also a chemical labora- 
tory, a library, a gallery of art and the nec- 
essary lecture rooms. 

5. And finally, it is enacted that “of any 
moneys which have accrued, or shall here- 
after accruc, as interest upon the Smithso- 
nian fund, not appropriated in the act, or 
required for the purposes therein provided, 
the managers are authorized to make such 
disposal as they shall deem best suited for 
the promotion of the purpose of the testator, 
anything contained in the act to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


talities specifically provided by Congress, ob- 


serves in the above summary, the words and! 
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mate. 
The enumeration of objects or instrmen- 








bins 
sasitinente of Seid s knceindin. On this 
text, the partisans of a library have always 
rallied, contending that it reinstates their fa- 
vorite project in its fullest proportions, though 
it must reduce every other interest, scientifi- 
ic or artistic, to little more than ‘‘a beggarly 
account of empty boxes.” 

If the clause thus loosely introduced, 
could be made to bear this meaning, it would 
indeed be subversive of every other specific 
provision in the Bill. In order to account 
for so remarkable a legislative bevue, (for it 
would be nothing less) we should be forced 
to recur to the untiring efforts made by the 
advocates of ‘‘the library plan,’’ up to the 
last moment. Nor could we possibly leave 
out of account the speech delivered by the 
Hon. Rufus Choate in the Senate, January 
Sth. 1845, since the Boston reviewer as- 
sures us, that ‘it will, in future times, ren- 
der more memorable the day on which it 
was delivered, than that gallant military 
achievement of which it is the anniversary!” 
This is a remarkable prediction at any rate, 
and likely, we should think, to reverse for 
its author the usual fate of prophets, bring- 
ing him honor possibly at home—but. no 
where else. We cannot, however, allow 
even vaticination to interfere with our sense 
of right, and must therefore request the 
reader to observe the phrases which we have 
emphasized in our transcript of the above 
clause. With respect to the first of them, 
he will find that the expression is simply 
restrictive, and that though the expenditure 
cannot be more, nothing forbids it should be 
less. How much less, can of course only 
be determined by circumstances, clearly 
within the competency of the Board to esti- 
Of these, none can be more obvious 
or exigent than the claims of the co-ordi- 
nate objects prescribed by law—except, in- 
deed, self-preservation. Yet the appropria- 


order in which they are mentioned in the| tion of any thing like five-sixths of the in- 


act. 


by any note of favor or pre-eminence. But) 


in a subsequent section, with which it has|termined on—cabinet, 


A library is not first, nor is it marked, 


come to a library, would not only expunge 
from the scheme every thing elsewhere de- 
hat atory, gallery 


no apparent connection, a clause is introduc “| and lectures, all vanishing before the ambush 
ed requiring the Regents to appropriate a| of this indefinite argvision—but it would in 
sum ‘‘nol exceeding an average of twenty-\reality leave the Institution without the 
five thousand dollars per annum for the| means of continuing its own economic exis- 


gradual formation of a library, to be com-) tence. 


The js! iE then at which we 


posed of valuable works pertaining to all de-| arrive is this, that, notwithstanding the in- 
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ference from this Whitty: clause which | 
would make the expenditure for a library 
exhaustive or nearly so, the rule holds good; 
in this instance, which is understood to pre- 
vail in all cases where discretionary powers 
of appointment or appropriation among sev- 
eral objects have been conferred; the per- 
formance must not in any case be iélusory, 
but shall be regulated nevertheless by the 
sound and independent judgment of those 
to whom the distribution is entrusted. And 
this view is confirmed by the use of the word 
‘gradual ;’’ for nothing can be plainer than 
that, where there is responsibility for the 
gradual accomplishment of a purpose, there 
must be entire control over every interme- 
diate step; and where several purposes are 
to be simultaneously advanced, a power of 
discriminating amongst them according to 
the urgency and opportunities of each. 
Again, we cannot believe that the word 
“valuable” has been introduced inadver- 
tently, or that, in an Act of Congress, it is 
ever permissible to interpret it in a biblio- 
maniacal sense. It is impossible to believe 
that Congress, with its practical leanings, 
ever meant to designate by that epithet, an 
unwieldy collection of books, which, . like 
some vast limbus, must always contain an 
immense proportion of what the world has 
proved itself willing to lose by hurrying to 
forget. The expenditure of 25,000 dollars 
annually would soon bring to an end the la- 
bors of any collector who should admit only 
what is really valuable to his shelves. Nor 
should we require him to be “a strict con- 
structionist ;”” we would allow him any lati- 
tude short of the hel/uosity of a D’Israeli or 
a Parr. 

The reader would be led very far astray 
however, who should infer from anything we 
have said, that the Regents had in any man- 
ner neglected the admitted intent of Con- 
gress, in behalf of a library. We have it in 
our power to say, that they have already 
founded one, which would of itself give 
character to any institution, and which of- 
fers much that, without the peculiar advan- 
tages of the Smithsonian, could never prob- 
ably have formed a portion of any American 
collection. It is thus becoming what en- 
lightened minds could have most wished, 
the complement rather than duplicate of 
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other public libraries, ‘while its shelves are 
daily receiving accessions which attest the 
fidelity of the Board, at once to the behests 

of Congress, and to the interests of Ameri- 
can science and letters. Character, more 
than any thing else, is the indication to 
which we look in the beginnings of such an 
enterprise, and books, more than most things, 

are to be estimated non numero sed pondere. 

Twenty thousand volumes therefore, collec- 
ted with an intelligent purpose may well sur- 
pass, by any just criterion of value, 200,000 
swept together, with little regard to any pur- 
pose but rapid accumulation. At the same 
time, it gives us pleasure tolearn, that from 
its connections with the learned men and 
associations of other countries, and the title 
which it has established to their interest and 
confidence, the Smithsonian Institution oc- 
cupies already a position of unrivalled ad- 
vantage for the transmission of knowledge, 
and is thus fulfilling one of its highest in- 
tentions, by placing the literary stores of 
each country at the command of every 
other. 

The Reports give a satisfactory account 
of the progress of the other departments 
specified by the Act—particularly those of 
natural history, mineralogy, and geology, 
under the immediate superintendance of 
Professor Baird. Thus, the Institution is 
said to possess ‘‘one of the best general 
collections of specimens of North Ameri- 
can natural history in the country * * * 

* * it has been the work of but three 
years to raise this collection from nothing, 
to the front rank among American cabinets, 
exceeding all perhaps in the number of 
new species first brought to light within its 
limits. Nor has effort been confined mere- 
ly to the acquisition of specimens, but to 
their concentration in mass, so as to supply 
all working naturalists with the materials of 
research. Applications for such assistance 
are constantly being received, and always 
met with all possible promptness; so that 
scarcely any natural history, monograph or 
memoir of any extent has been published in 
this country within a year or two which has 
not been indebted in this way to the Insti- 
tution. From the care, too, taken to keep 
separate all the localities, however near to- 





gether, of any species, the collection affords 
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information in reference to the geographi- 
cal distribution of species of the very high- 
est value.” Eighth annual Report, p. 53.— 
«The gallery of art,” which has least rela- 
tion to the ends of the bequest, must also 
submit to the law of greatest retardation— 
for so costly, we may say unattainable, are 
the rarer productions of genius in this walk, 
that our countrymen must find consolation, 
like the Roman poet, in a proud acknowl- 
edgment of an unavoidable deficiency ; 


Excudent alii spirantia mollius era,— 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 


The motive of Congress, however, in es- 
tablishing this department, was doubtless, 
not the gratification of a luxurious taste, but 
the promotion of the arts of design by the 
collection of specimens or series illustrative 
of their past and present condition, and of 
the principles by which their farther devel- 
opment should be guided. In this point of 
view, the acquisitions already made, chiefly 
of engravings, are well entitled to notice ; 
among them, by way of instance, being the 
magnificent work of Lepsius on the antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, presented by the King of 
Prussia—a donation made, we believe, to no 
other institution of the country, and due to 
the appreciation abroad of the Smithsonian 
system of exchanges and publications. Of 
the remaining function prescribed by the 
Act, we need only say, that, to all who make 
Washington theirsojourn during the sessions 
of Congress, the lectures afford a resource 
of great interest, while they furnish to the 
representatives of science and literature 
from distant parts of the country, opportuni- 
ties of beneficial intercourse with one anoth- 
er and with the national authorities. 

The reader, who has glanced at these 
several specialities, will feel, if we mistake 
not, that much was yet wanting to fulfil the 
intentions of the donor, and that resources 
might naturally be expected to reside in the 
living organization of the Institution for sup- 
plying the defect. We must now, therefore, 
recal to his attention the section of the Act, 
which authorizes the Regents to dispose of 
‘‘moneys not otherwise appropriated” in 
such manner as they may deem promotive 
of the general purpose of the trust. But 
what if the law-giver have taken care by 





previous provisions that no unappropriated 
moneys shall remain? for to that issue the 
question is brought by those who insist that 
the whole virtue of the Act was exhausted 
in providing boeks, specimens and other lo- 
cal apparatus—objects, which seem to bear 
much the same relation to the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge that the scaffolding 
does to the building, and which, however 
suitable as a preparatien for the work, could 
not fail to be generally regarded as a most 
lame and impotent performance of it. For, 
books acquire no new faculty of usefulness 
by being transferred from Leipsic to Wash- 
ington ; the museum is but a vulgar show, 
if no key unlock the generalizations with 
which it is pregnant: lecture-rooms had as 
well been dormitories, unless authority can 
be found for supplying lectures. The exis- 
tence of such things in connection with a 
scheme for benefiting mankind, implies not 
casual, but systematic use and effort,—pub- 
lications, researches, lectures: and _ the 
broadest construction of the section in ques- 
tion claims no more latitude of discretion 
for the Regents than results from the nature 
of the objects expressly mentioned in the 
statute. 

So little hesitation did the Regents feel in 
giving this extent to their powers, that if 
was one of their earliest acts to organize a 
“plan of active operations,’ which has 
since been steadily pursued, and which has 
already won for the Institution a high place 
among the most efficient ministries of the 
scientific world. In conformity with the 
language of the founder, this plan directs 
its efforts both to the increase and the diflu- 
sion of knowledge—to its- increase, by 
prompting, aiding and directing the investi- 
gations oforiginal inquirers wherever found— 
to its diffusion, by means of publications, 
periodical and occasional, and by a system 
of literary exchanges peculiar to itself. It 
gives to ‘“‘knowledge’’ no stinted, partial or 
technical meaning—none which need excite 
a jealousy of its being “confounded with 
science” in the limited sense, to the exclu- 
sion of literature, history, antiquities, lan- 
guage or bibliography; none which need 
imply an engrossing pursuit of abstract truth 
to the neglect of the homelier interests and 





practical pursuits of men. Itis 2 plan which 
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may be as readily accommodated to the ser- 
vice of the artisan in the humblest processes 
of his calling, as to that of the astronomer 
in computing the perturbations of Uranus 
‘‘in his path among the stars.’’ Such a 
design, so comprehensive and in many res- 
pects so original, might well have justified 
apprehension at the outset, that there would 
be found to exist a fatal disproportion be- 
tween its means and objects; nor, indeed 
could anything but the most vigilant econo- 
my of resources and entire concentration of 
purpose have maintained a balance between 
them. At this day, however, the Institution 
stands a fixed and incontestable success, ap- 
proved by services in behalf of knowledge 
to which it may well challenge the attention 
of the world, and sustained by the nearly 
unanimous attestation of enlightened minds 
in our own and every other civilized coun- 
try. There needs for the future but the 
same steadfastness of purpose on the part 
its managers, and a discreet forbearance on 
the part of Congress, to insure it a degree 
of development, whose benefit to science, 
and, through science, to men, it would be 
difficult to over-rate. At the same time (a 
consideration which will not be indifferent to 
generous minds) it must win for the bene- 
faction of Smithson a world-wide acknowl- 
edgement which no other means could have 
secured, causing his name truly “ to live in 
the memory of men, when,” in his own 
language, ‘‘the titles of the Northumber- 
lands and Percies are extinct or forgotten.’ 
It far exceeds of course any limits which 
we can propose to ourselves to give the 
merest sketch of what has been done by the 
Smithsonian Institution for the advancement 
of its great objects. For this the reader 
must be referred to the very able reports 
which have been submitted yearly to Con- 
gress. Two branches of its active labors, 
however, tempts us to a distinct notice, not 
less on account of their indirect than imme- 
diate benefits. " 
Publication, we have’ seen, is relied on as 
a prominent means of accomplishing the 
ends of the Institution. With this view, in 
addition to reports and occasional memoirs, 
a series of quarto volumes has been sent 
forth, and is to be continued from time to 
time, containing original papers and even 





whole treatises in all departments of useful 
research. These are known by the name of 
‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” 
They are widely and freely distributed to the 
learned societies and libraries of the world, 
and their effect has been to bring in return 
to the library of the Institution, a body of 
scientific literature, unrivalled in this coun- 
try, and not surpassed probably by the larg- 
est collections of the kind in Europe. By 
no other mode could so extensive a series of 
the transactions and publications of scientific 
associations have been procured. “ Thus,” 
as is observed by an intelligent writer, ‘ the 
money bestowed upon the publication of the 
Smithsonian contribtttions has served a two- 
fold purpose. It has brought into the library 
precisely the class of books most needed, 
which, if to be purchased at all, could not 
have been bought with thrice the amount; 
and all this in addition to disseminating 
throughout the world the results of the pa- 
tient thought and toilsome investigation of 
men who have labored for truth and for man- 
kind, and who ask for no reward excepting 
that the product of their intellectual toil be 
given freely to the world. Go to the farth- 
est boundaries of civilization, and if learn- 
ing be there respected or science reverenced, 
you will find there the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge. Wherever on the 
face of the earth a public library exists num- 
bering ten thousand volumes, there are the 
Smithsonian books. From Norway to Ben- 
gal, from Cairo to Brazil, in every one of the 
divisions of the globe; there they are, stim- 
ulating and encouraging the increase and dif- 
fusion of knowledge among men.” 

‘A subsidiary feature of the Institution 
which has been productive of singularly be- 
neficial results, is its system of general in- 
ternational scientific and literary exchange. 
In connection with the arrangements for the 
distribution of its own publications and the 
reception of the works returned in exchange. 
it offered to render such service as it could, 
in forwarding or receiving books from or to 
any society or incorporated institution of 
learning. ‘The Royal Society of England 
has entered into co-operation, and by special 
order of the American and British authori- 
ties, these parcels are addressed to the col- 





lectors of customs and admitted into the two 
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countries duty free. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution thus becomes, at extremely small ad- 
ditional expense, a gratuitous agent for re- 
ceiving and distributing packages of books 
from or to learned institutions in any quarter 
of the world. The labors of students in dif- 
ferent nations are thus made serviceable to 
all—the old and the new world are brought 
into closer intellectual relations than before 
seemed possible, and a great step has thus 
been taken toward bringing the active intel- 
lects of widely distant regions into a com- 
mon and intimate brotherhood.” 

We should not feel justified in closing our 
remarks on the “active operations” of the 
Institution without adverting to the part 
which has been done by the distinguished 
secretary, Dr. Joseph Henry, as well in the 
preliminary measures of organization, as in 
every subsequent step necessary to carry in- 
to successful effect the designs of the Re-| 
gents. The law has devolved on this officer 
che care of the building and property ; and, 
while this alone would exact great vigilance 
and application, it is to be remembered that 
he is charged likewise with the voluminous 
correspondence of the Institutien, with the 
consideration of all scientific and other claims 
upon its notice, the preparation of reports to 
the Regents and to Congress, the oversight 
of publications and purchases, the scrutiny 
of accounts, and many minute vet not unim- 
portant details of daily recurrence—forming 
together an amount of labor and responsibil- 
ity which no superficial observer can prop- 
erly appreciate. All this, however, he has 
encountered not only faithfully but success- 
fully, and is entitled accordingly to an aug- 
mentation of the honors which he had pre- 
viously earned by researches ‘‘ pursued,’’ as 
the committee of the Academy of Arts and 


Sciences remark, ‘‘ with such credit to him- 


self and to the scientific character of the 
country.’ When we add that these abun- 
dant labors and this eminent merit have not 
exempted him from misrepresentation and 
obloquy, we only testify that his lot has been 
that of many who have deveted high attain- 
ments to the service of mankind; nor is it 
permitted us to forget that such wounds have 
been often inflicted on science in the house 
of its friends. A Flamsteed, recalled from 
the sublime contemplations which had en- 


grossed his life, to waste its remnant in un- 
availing appeals to the justice of scientific 
associates ; a Young, arrested in a career of 
public and philosophic usefulness, and hunt- 
ed to the grave by the persecutions of un- 
scrupulous rivals, are but examples from one 
of the most painful chapters in the history of 
human infirmity. As for that lower grade of 
assailants, such as abound everywhere, who 
look upon a public fund, no matter to what 
purpose devoted, as a legitimate object for 
sordid competition, we could well afford to 
pass them in silence were it not that their 
efforts seem calculated to produce an im- 
pression that ‘‘even now,” as an eloquent 
Senator expressed himself, ‘“when the beams 
of light and knowledge which are to flow 
from Smithson’s bequest have but begun to 
make their appearance, we are scrambling 
indecently over the cradle of the trust.’’ 
Ilf.—-Our subject now leads us, according 
to the order we premised, to speak of recent 
transactions, forming a part of the current 
history of the Institution; but here both 
space and inclination prescribe a commen- 
dable brevity. 

Few, probably, were aware how deep a 
schism, existed in the Board of Regents, un- 
til a letter of resignation from Mr. Choate 
of Massachusetts, (laid before Congress, 
January 13th. 1855) gave a notoriety to the 
fact which it had not before attained. In 
this letter, the writer took occasion to in- 
form Congress that the Board had given an 
interpretation to the law which practically 
repealed it, and which, at the same time, 
‘fundamentally changed and greatly en- 
larged the office and powers of the Secre- 
tary of the Institution.” 

Yet Mr. Choate had been a Regent from 
the first, and certainly the Board had taken 
no important steps of late in regard to the 
administration of the law, except by the 
adoption of two resolutions which seem 
scarcely calculated to bear the freight of so 
grave an accusation. The first of these 
olutions, after rescinding an arrangement 
which had been made by the Board, at an 
early period, for the equal division of the 
income between the library and the active 
operations, declared that thenceforth ‘“ the 
annual appropriations should be apportioned 
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among the different objects and operations 
according to their intrinsic importance and a 
compliance in good faith with the law.” 
The second imported, that the Secretary, 
whom the law permitted “to employ as- 
sistants,”’ might justifiably remove them. 
This last resolution had been preceded by 
the report of a committee, to the effect that 
‘‘a spirit of excessive insubordination and 
active hostility towards the Secretary and 
Regents’ had been evinced by the asis- 
tant in charge of the library, and that har- 
monious action between the officers in ques- 
tion could be no longer expected. 

Thus, as the reader perceives, the old 
struggle of the library for pre-eminence had 
heen transferred from the floor of Congress 
into the bosom of the Institution, and, after 
having involved the Regents, had extended 
even to the officials. There would seem, 
however, to be a wide step between alter- 
ing the ratio of apportionment among exis- 
ting objects, and “ building up an institution 
substantially unlike that which the law in- 
tended :”—between recognising the right of 
: the Secretary to remove a contumacious as- 
sistant, and a fundamental change and dan- 
gerous enlargement of his office. 

The reception which the letter met with 
in the Senate was not flattering. Mr. Pearce 
of Maryland and Mr. Mason of Virginia, 
who, as Regents, had supported the resolu- 
tions, naturally repelled with indignation the 
charge of having been concerned in a plan 
“to disappoint the will of Congress’ by 
substituting a purpose of their own. Other 
Senators commented on the taste of the re- 
tiring regent, who in the moment of separa- 
tion had launched this missile against his 
late associates; and some were even heard 
to speak of a certain arrogance in the tone 
with which Congress was admonished res- 
pecting the true purpose and right construc- 
tion of the law. Mr. Seward of New York 
considered that the dignity of the Senate re- 
quired the letter to be “laid on the table ;”’ 
while Mr. Clayton of Delaware (that it 
might be no matter of conjecture or doubt 
in what manner the Senate regarded the 
course of the Institution) moved that the 
subject, not the letter, should be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
course was adopted without objection. 


ee aR 


The report of this committee, of which 
Mr. Butler of South Carolina was chairman, 
briefly but lucidly discusses the question, 
‘whether the Regents have given a fair and 
proper construction, within the range of dis- 
cretion allowed to them, to the Act of Con- 
gress putting into operation the trust which 
Mr. Smithson had devolved on the Federal 
Government?” [t concludes by declaring 
that the objects of the Institution “have 
been carried out by the Regents, under the 
immediate superintendance of Professor 
Henry, with zeal, energy, and discretion, 
and with the strictest regard to economy in 
the expenditure of the funds. The commit- 
tee see nothing therefore in their conduct 
which calls for any new legislation, or any 
change in the powers now exercised by the 
Regents.”’ 

In the House of Representatives, the ad- 
vocacy of the views expressed in the letter 
was undertaken by Mr. Meacham of Ver- 
mont, himself a regent, and not less uncom- 
promising than Mr. Choate in his opposition 
to the course pursued by the majority of the 
Board. On his motion, the appointment of 
a committee was accompanied by ‘ a power 
to send for persons and papers,’’ and thus 
the inquiry took a strictly judicial character, 
being conducted on charges and _ specifica- 
tions submitted by Mr. Meacham. The ex- 
amination of witnesses was quite as protrac- 
ted and minute as the occasion warranted, 
but we shall spare details and shall by no 
means re-open the discussion of principles. 
In regard to these, it may suffice to say, that 
the labors of the committee resulted in two 
reports; the one signed by Mr. Upham of 
Vermont, advocating several speculative 
changes in the administration of the trust ; 
the other by Mr. Witte of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Taylor of Indiana, reviewing and 
vindicating the course of the Regents as 
well in its general policy as in the special 
instances which had furnished occasion to 
reproduce the subject in Congress. 

But the charges of maladministration, be- 
ing of a personal nature, will justify us in 
making an extract from each report to show 
with what success those charges had been 
sustained. In the report of Mr. Upham, 
which cannot be considered as too partial to 
the inculpated parties, we find this topic dis- 
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posed of in the following manner :—‘ The 
committee are unwilling to enter at all into 
the discussion of the private grievances or 
personal controversies or official misunder- 
standings which were brought before them 
in the course of the investigation. They re- 
gard the evidence which was adduced on 
these matters as important only because it 
illustrates the difficulties encountered in ad- 
ministering an institution of thi8 sort upon 
the plan that hasbeen attempted. They are 
particularly desirous to have it understood 
that they attach no blame to any person in 
any quarter; the evils are the result of the 
system. At the same time they do not cast 
blame or censure of any sort upon those who 
suggested and have labored to carry out that 
system. The design was, in itself, commen- 
dable and elevated. It has unquestionably 
been pursued with zeal, sincerity, integrity, 
and high motives and aims, but it is, we 
think, necessarily surrounded with very 
great difficulties.” 

The report of Messrs. Witte and Taylor 
is more specific, and shows from what quar- 
ter the fundamental changes of office and 
enlargements of power, apprehended by Mr. 
Choate, were in reality likely to come. ‘ All 
the difficulties in the Institution,” they say, 
‘which have resulted in the dismissal by the 
Secretary of one of his assistants and of a 
person temporarily employed upon the me- 
teorological computations, seem to have 
arisen from the desire of independent posi- 
tions, engendering rivalry and hostility, pro- 
ducing collisions and insubordination utterly 
incompatible with the proper authority of 
the Secretary and the harmonious action so 
necessary to the welfare of the Institution. 
One of the assistants construed the law in 
one way ; the Secretary construed it diffe- 
rently. He told the Secretary, in effect, 
that if he attempted to make the change 
proposed, he would shake the Institution to 
its centre. It is evident that he was impa- 
tient of the restraints of a subordinate posi- 
tion, and entertained feelings towards the 
Secretary which made their harmonious co- 
operation impossible. The interests of the 
Institution, therefore, required their separa- 
tion. The committee feel bound to say that 
they consider the Secretary as entirely re- 


in every particular. They believe that the 
Regents and Secretary have managed the 
affairs of the Institution wisely, faithfully 
and judiciously ; that there is no necessity 
for further legislation on the subject ; that if 
the Institution be allowed to continue the 
plan which has been adopted, and so far pur- 
sued with unquestionable success, it will sat- 
isfy all the requirements of the law, and the 
purposes of Smithson’s will by increasing 
and diffusing knowledge among men.”’ 





EXULTEMUS IGITUR. 


Bacchus hail! we drink to thee, 
Jocund god of generous pleasure! 
Earth forget and heaven see, 
Drinking from thy purple treasure. 
By the midnight torches’ glare, 
Over mountains steep and hoar, 
O’er the sounding, vine-clad shore, 
Crown’'d with ivy! thee we bear. 


Bacchus hail! we drink to thee! 
Wreathe the goblet’s flashing brim, 
Mirth with myrtle crown’d and Glee 
Wildly chant the midnight hymn. 
By the midnight torches’ glare 
Over mountains steep and hoar, 
O’er the sounding, vine-clad shore, 
Crown’d with ivy! thee we bear. 


Bacchus hail! we drink to thee! 
Shouting till the hills about, 
Hills and heavens return the shout, 
Evoe Bacche, triumphe! 


G. P. 


The First of the Yellow Leaves. 


Ere frosts and storms have come, 
The warm South wind that breath’d upon thy birth 
First of the yellow leaves! hath borne thee home, 
Upon the quickening earth. 


While yet the skies are warm, 
And warm and bright the clouds in summer sky, 
Ere thy green resting place hath lost a charm, 
Thou goest mid flowers to lie. 


So they who ere life’s sky 

With coming woes and cares is overcast, 

Drop gently from the ranks which bye and bye 
Shall fall with many a blast. 
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GONSALVO OF CORDOVA; OR THE 
CONQUEST OF GRANADA, 


{Translated from the Spanish of Don Juan Lopez de 
Penalve. By A. Roane.] 


BOOK FIFTH. 


Ye tender hearts enthralled by love, have 
you forgotten when first you trembled in the 
presence of the object of your affection? 
Have you forgotten the sweet pleasure, the 
delicious sensation, the fear, lest a rival 
more fortunate my have anticipated you, or 
lest other ties may have been formed by her 
you desire to win. So beautiful, so amiable, 
it seems impossible that she could be seen 
without being loved. Before daring to tell 
her what your confusion had already an- 
nounced, how great your efforts to discover 
her feelings. A word alarms you, a look 
makes you sad; and when at last you be- 
come assured that her free and peaceful soul 
has known no master, and that you can as- 
pire to the happiness, to the supreme felicity 
of enjoying her first love... .. Ah, young 
lover, recall what you then felt and you 
would be willing to relinquish the remnant 
of your life again to enjoy so sweet a mo- 
ment! 

Gonsalvo enjoyed this happiness; the 
Moorish princess in relating her aversion to 
the ferocious Alamar, and in the history of 
her life had given evidence that she had 
never loved. 


Gonsalvo opened his soul to hope and pos- 
sessed with her story, had it ever in his 
thoughts and in the silence of the night 
seemed to converse with Zulema. The im- 
age of the African who dared aspire to her 
affections inflamed his anger and irritated 
him with the desire of returning instantly to 
Granada, to see, to encounter that famous 
warrior, to conquer him and chastise his crim- 
inal audacity. He was surprised to find ha- 
tred in his heart. 

Other thoughts more pleasant and not less 
tender agitated the young princess. Certain 


of the affection of the stranger, she resolved 
to consecrate her life to him without confess- 
ing hér love—formed the design of returning 
under his protection to the house of her father 
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and seemed to think that with him she would 
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have nothing to fear. Muley, Almanzor, Bo- 
abdil, Alamar himself, all the Moorish peo- 
ple, would respect or fear that hero. His va- 
lor might liberate Granada, and the daughter 
of Muley-Hassan would be the only recom- 
pense worthy of such services. Such were 
the chimeras which Zulema cherished ; but 
as the wounds of Gonsalvo would long de- 
tain him, the princess secretly sent a slave 
to advise Muley-Hassan of her place of re- 
treat, and until the return of the faithful 
messenger she employed all her time in at- 
tentions to her preserver. She watched the 
progress of his cure, was ever at his side 
and charmed him with her conversation. 

While the necessary time for Gonsalvo to 
regain his lost strength rolled on, the Span- 
ish army before Granada lamented the ab- 
sence of its hero and humiliated by the ex- 
ploits of Alamar, burned to avenge itself. 
The young warriors, Guzman, Cortez, the 
Prince of Portugal, the soldiers, the cap- 
tains, all loudly demanded the assault, but 
Ferdinand was not yet ready and opposed 
their desires. 

Granada, defended by a thousand towers, 
too spacious to be besieged, communicating 
on the east with the Alpuxarras, a mountain 
country capable of furnishing provisions and 
soldiers in abundance—with Cortama_ to- 
wards the South, built upon inaccessible 
rocks and garrisoned by the Abencerrages— 
disquieted the Spaniards. A numerous and 
warlike people and brave bands of allies 
defended the city; the fiery courage of Al- 
amar and the tranquil valor of Almanzor 
prepared a resistance which time alone coul« 
overcome. 

The king of Arragon, instructed by the 
long wars of his father against the French, 
sent detachments of troops to surprise and 
cut off their supplies from the Alpuxarras, to 
intercept their communications, and thus, if 
possible, to starve the enemy. His penetra- 
tion extended further: master of the terri- 
ble art which places the thunderbolt in the 
hands of men and renders skill and fortifi- 
cations useless, Ferdinand opened narrow 
subterranean passages even to the walls of 
Granada; in them he placed saltpetre and 
sulphur, which on application of the toreh 
would explode and blow up the massive 
towers and open to the besiegers a wide‘and 
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easy entrance. All the preparations, all the 
machines which war has invented were em- 
ployed by Ferdinand, but in order to secure 
the result it was necessary to delay its exe- 
cution. Aguilar praised his prudence, Zel- 
lez approved his delay, and the intrepid Lara 
gave to understand by his silence that he 
could not conquer without his triend. 

In this long inaction, likely to discourage 
the army, Isabel sought to distract the ardent 
youth. The great queen knew how much 
the presence of a beloved object augments 
the valor of the Spaniard, and knowing that 
in her nation, love, ardent love, was the 
strongest incentive to glory had commanded 
the dames of her Court to accompany her to 
the camp. The most beautiful of the Cas- 
tilian ladies repaired there. Blanca de Me- 
dina-Celli, Leonora de Cerdan, Seraphina de 
Mendoza, Leocadia de Fernan-Nunez and 
many other beauties, each one the idol of a 
hero, surrounded the queen, rivalling each 
other in grace and elegance. But excelling 
all, was the young princess of Portugal, 
daughter of Isabel, proud of her name— 
worthy of it for her charms, and even more 
so for her virtues. Adored by the happy 
Alfonso who had just received her plighted 
faith, the chief care of the young princess 
was to restrain the imprudent valor of her 
spouse. Jealous of the fame of Almanzor, 
honor and column of Granada, Alfonso was 
inflamed with a desire to meet him as an ad- 
versary. His trembling wife dared not dis- 
suade him, but a fatal presentiment toek 
possession of her soul, and even the name of 
Almanzor caused her fear. 

By command of the august queen, a spa- 
cious circus had been laid out in a vast plain. 
Deeply skilled in all the artifices of gaining 
the affections of her people, by facilitating 
their pleasures, she invited .her warriors to 
this place to the enjoyment of a spectacle 
dear to Spaniards, There the young chiefs, 
clothed only in light garments of silk and 
mounted upon swift horses, attacked savage 
bulls. Soldiers on foot were stationed near, 
holding in one hand a purple veil and an ar- 
row in the other. The king and queen sur- 
rounded by their court presided at these 
games ; the entire army occupied the amphi- 
theatre, and manifested by joyful cries and 
repeated acclamations, their excessive love 
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for these ancient combats. The trumpets 
sounded ; the barriers were opened ; the bull 
rushed headlong into the circus, But fright- 
ed by the noise of the instruments, by the 
shouts, by the sight of the spectators, he 
stopped as if confused. His nostrils foamed, 
his eyes wandered over the amphitheatre and 
he seemed a prey both to fury and surprise. 

He suddenly attacked a cavalier who had 
goaded him and had then fled quickly across 
the arena. The bull became irritated—pur- 
sued him, pawed the ground and rushed im- 
petuously upon a purple veil, which a com- 
batant on foot had thrown before him. The 
dexterous Spaniard leaped aside, suspended 
the light veil upon his horns and transfixed 
him with an arrow, which drew a copious 
stream of blood. Pierced by so many lances 
and wounded by so many arrows, the animal 
bounded upon the sand, lowed hideously— 
ran around the circus, loosened the arrow 
buried in his neck; covered with blood and 
foam—exhausted by his efforts, he fell at 
last and yielded his strength in anger and in 
pain. 

In one of these combats, the rash Cortez 
had nearly lost his life, destined afterwards 
for the performance of such glorious deeds. 
Ambitious to signalize himself in presence 
of the beautiful Seraphina de Mendoza, who 
had long possessed his affections, Cortez 
mounted upon an Andalusian horse, had 
wounded a furious bull and then escaped. 
The lover took no note of the danger in 
which he was placed and was gazing at the 
beauty who adored him, at the moment when 
a sprig of orange blossom, which adorned 
his breast, dropped in the sand. Cortez dis- 
mounted and stooped down—the bull rushed 
at him and was about to impale the impru- 
dent lover, when a cry from Seraphina ad- 
monished him of his danger. Cortez picked 
up the flower, directed his lance with a 
steady nerve at the shoulder of the animal 
and left him dying on the sand. The whole 
army applauded; Isabel desired to place a 
chaplet upon the brow of Cortez; he refused 
it, showed her the precious flower which 
had so nearly cost his life; he ardently kissed 
it, pressed it against his heart, broke his 
lance and left the circus. 

Thus passed the days; as soon as night 
showed forth the stars, lighted torches re- 
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flected in the waters, illuminated the sump- 
tuous quarter of the queen. The beauties 
of the Court glittering with yold and pre- 


cious stones, their heads adorned only with} 


their long and flowing hair, were there as- 
sembled. <A space was left in the centre, 
where the warlike youth were summoned by 
hautboys and timbrels. They appeared in 
the short rich ¢loak peculiar to their nation, 
gracefully sustained by a buckle of gold; 
their hats were crowned with plumes, fas- 
tened with a diamond tie ; their hair fell in 
ringlets upon their shoulders, and a light 
ebon down permitted to grow above their 
lips added new charms to their sweet and 
warlike expression. Each offered his hand 
to the choice of his heart. The signal was 
given and in a noble and measured dance in 
which gravity takes nothing from pleasure 
and propriety adds to grace, the two lovers 
excite the attention of all, but think only of 
themselves. Soon quicker airs are heard 
and arouse a new spirit: they mingle, join 
hands, separate, precipitately return to the 
place they had left—again fly off to return 
anew, picturing in their movements, the 
transport, the tender surprise and the sweet 
languor of love. 

When the severe Isabel put an end to their 
diversions and the young beauties had re- 
tired to their retreats, they consecrated to 
tender thoughts, the hours intended for sleep; 
their lovers who were equally on the watch, 
wandered around the fortunate tent which 
enclosed the object of their affections. 

During one of these nights when silence 
reigned throughout the camp, the deep dark- 
ness inviting to repose, when nothing was 
heard, save the lamentations of lovers, Al- 
manzor fatigued by the labors and anxiety of 
the day, enjoyed at the side of Moraima the 
sweetness of a tranquil sleep. This hero, 
whose intrepid soul was influenced only by 
glory and love of his wife, after consuming 
the day in reconnoitering the walls, fortify- 
ing the barracks, encouraging the soldiers by 
his example, returned at the shade of even- 
ing to the solitary Moraima, to calm her in- 
quietude and seek in her arms that pure re- 
compense which chaste love gives to virtue. 
While both were reposing in a retired part 
of the palace on a bed of purple, Moraima 
uttered a piercing ¢ry—awoke confused and 


breathless and threw herself into the arms of 
Almanzor. pressed him against her breast 
and bathed hiin with tears. 
‘‘Moraima,’’ said the hero, ‘‘ why this sud- 
den terror’ What frights you? I am at your 
side—mine is the heart against which your 
own palpitates—it ix Almanzor who speaks 
to you—who guards, who defends you.’ ”’ 

‘Ah! my beloved,’ responded she, 
‘what a horrible dream has terrified me! 
] saw—my breath fails me, my strength 
abandons me—I was going through the spa- 
cious plain, which separates us from our en- 
emies, where both armies were in view: 
the Moors surrounded our walls—I saw you 
resplendent in the glitter of steel armor, ad- 
vance alone, defy and fight with Gonsalvo. 
I saw you the victor, but covered with a 
veil which completely enveloped you in its 
black folds—none dared approach. I ran to 
meet you, J was about to throw my fee- 
ble arms around you, when the veil was ex- 
tended over my head and we both fell into 
a lake of blood! Ah, my husband! my be- 
loved, | well know that I cannot intimidate 
your great soul, but I ask, I beseech you to 
remember—that in the whole universe, Mo- 
raima has but you. My family have all 
perished; my father and my brothers were 
destroyed by Boabdil, my mother died of 
griei, the remnant of the Abencerrages have 
been exiled from Granada. I have suffered 
every thing and have survived—for Heaven 
has left me Almanzor. On you I have 
placed all the love [ have lost, you possess 
all the affection my heart is capable of feel- 
ing. Would you deprive me of the only 
blessing which fate has left me? Would 
you wish to condemn your Moraima;— 
Moraima would die on the spot—she would 
die in the greatest agony. Pity me, valiant 
Almanzor, promise not to leave our walls, 
confine yourself to defend these towers, 
whose only support is your arm. Promise 
not to abandon your wife, your Moraima, 
by exposing your life in that fatal plai, in 
defence of a perfidious King who detests 
your virtues and perhaps will deliver you to 
the executioner after you have preserved 
his empire.” 

‘* Moraima,’’ answered Almanzor unable 
to repress his tears—‘ You are dearer to me 
than life, but my duty is yet more dearo | 
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know Boabdil well. Nor are you ignorant 
that I have always a sure means of freeing 
myself from his power, in a poison which this 
ring encloses—I do not fight for this mon- 
ster, but for my religion and my country—I 
fight to leave upon my tomb a name, which 
will cause respect to my wife. Oh worthy 
and faithful spouse, attempt not to enfeeble 
my virtue ; you alone have created it in my 
soul, you have cherished it, with holy ex- 
amples, you have beautified it with your 
pure attractions. To cease to love it, I 
must cease to adore you. Quiet yourself, 
Moraima, f will not leave our walls, unless 
the interest of our nation prohibits my re- 
maining within with you, I remain with you 
who with one look, with one word, cai re- 
pay me for all my fatigues. Restrain your 
tears. The God of Combats will give a 
prompt end to our miseries. Perhaps my 
efforts may obtain a happy peace. What 
could be greater glory, what greater happi- 
ness, than for the people liberated by me, to 
say when they see you pass—Behold the 
wife—the beloved of our deliverer.”’ 

In saying this, he embraced her and prom- 
ised not to leave the walls of the city. Mo- 
raima requested him to repeat those con- 
soling words. Moraima believed him— 
Moraima always believed the promise of Al- 
manzor: but her fears were not quieted— 
her tears did not cease to flow, when sud- 
denly the sound of trumpets was heard near 
the palace. Almanzor arose in astonish- 
ment. He listened—he heard the mingled 
clang of arms and the loud tread of horses. 
He took his sword hastily, put on his turban 
and helmet and no longer listening to Mo- 
raima, he went forth to learn the cause of 
the movements. He had scarcely arrived 
in the plaza, when he saw by the light of 
torches the ferocious Alamar at the head 
of his blacks, mounted upon a horse trom 
Suz, protected by a coat of mail formed of 
scales made of a serpent-skin, the hideous 
and bloody head of the monster showing in 
his green turban. 

‘Prince of Granada,” said the barbarian, 
“you may sleep, but I am going to the 
tight—You may repose by the side of your 
wife, but I intend to fire the camp of Ferdi- 
nand. Boabdil has given me orders and I 
alone with my soldiers will attack these fie- 
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ry Spaniards, who believing us to be cow- 
ards wait in gaieties and festivities for fam- 
ine to make us captives. | will disturb their 
magnificent feasts—I will inundate in blood 
those tents now dedicated to pleasures, 
will Almanzor dare to follow me ? 

He spoke: the hero cast upon him an in- 
dignant look. 

“Be not uneasy,” 
will precede you.” 

He immediately summoned the Zegris and 
Alabaces to arms, demanded a horse, armed 
himself with a heavy mace, placed himself 
at the side of Alamar and like the God of 
Battles ordered the united squadron to defile 
in silence and leave the city through the 
gates of Elvira. They marched through 
the spacious plain; before they arrived at 
the advanced guards, Almanzor and Ala- 
mar consulted about the plan of attack. The 
Zegris commanded by Maaz were to attack 
the centre of the camp, where Castilian 
warriors guarded the Queen: Alamar with 
his Africans was to attack the left wing de- 
fended by Zellez and the Knights of Cala- 
trava: Almanzor and the loyal Alabaces 
were to direct their movements to the right 
wing against King Ferdinand and the Arra- 
gonese. When the orders were given, they 
rapidly but without confusion. 
Darkness favored the Moors, and the secur- 
ity of their enemy seemed to assure success. 
The picket guards were slain; the inner 
guard met the same fate. They reached 
the entrenchments and the African coursers 
leaped over them: the troops of Alamar 
uttered Joud 


said he. ‘‘ Almanzor 


advanced 


those of Almanzor 
responded andthe Zegris from the centre 
repeated the clamor. The Moors attacked 
the camp on three sides at the same instant. 
Like Getulian lions when they encounter a 
flock of timid lambs in the desert, they pre- 
cipitated themselves upon the Spaniards, 
pursued them, massacred those who fled and 
who resisted, heaped up their dying bodies 
and feared that their wearied arms would 
not have power to satisfy their fury. Ala- 
mar athirst for blood, alone, in advance of 
his troops, in the tumult and in darkness, 
proceeded towards the quarters of Zellez. 
destroying, immolating whatever presented 
itself to his rage. The old Zellez at the 
first noise, had sounded the trumpet: armed 
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only with a sword, without helmet or shield, 
preceeded by torches, he summoned his 
troop. Alamar heard his order, sprung to- 
wards him, prostrated his companions, 
seized the old man by his white hair spared 
in more than a hundred battles, and with a 
single blow severed the venerable head from 
his body. The African without stopping 
rushed impetuously towards the squadron of 
Calatrava, which was then forming in con- 
fusion in obedience to the command of Zel- 
lez. Alamar advanced like a thunderbolt. 
'- Behold your chief,’”’ said he, “I give him 
up, without ransom.” 

He then threw the bloody head in their 
midst, rushed precipitately on the squadron, 
put it to flight and covered the ground 
with dead bodies. At the same time the 
valiant Almanzor spiead terror in the quar- 
ters of the King. The Arragonese sur- 
prised, perished or dispersed. In vain 
Aranda and Montalvan their chiefs attempted 
to rally the fugitives; the Alabaces in com- 
pact body, like the ocean in its wrath, over- 
whelming its shores, advanced and slaught- 
ered all who resisted. Almanzor directed 
their course and disdaining to massacre the 
conquered, rather desired a victorious result 
than to shed the blood necessary to obtain 
it. The order was given—lighted torches 
were applied to the tents—torrents of thick 
smoke arose in the air, vomiting curling 
waves of flames. Alamar and his Africans 
discovered it on the left wing and immedi- 
ately fired the quarters of Zellez. The tents 
fell—the fire increased and the two flames 
flashing up together threatened to unite. 

Ferdinand half-naked, at the first alarm, 
seized his sword and hastened towards the 
tent of Isabel. He found the Queen sur- 
rounded. by the Prince of Portugal, Lara, 
Cortez, Aguilar and all the heroes of Cas- 
tile. Three times the fiery Zegris had been 
repulsed, and Maaz their chief pursued by 
Lara had yielded the victory. The august 
Isabel was already on her way to the assis- 
tance of the King, when the monarch ar- 
rived in search of her, trembling on account 
of the danger to which she was exposed. 
Her presence reassured Ferdinand who re- 
turned to his tent, and armed himself to en- 
gage with Almanzor. On hearing this name, 
moved: by the fame of his exploits, by the 


sight of the devouring flame, the prince of 
Portugal rushed towards the impetuous Al- 
manzor, like the young fawn that seeks the 
deadly arrow. Guided by cries of terror, 
he ran through the flames, found Almanzor— 
directed his lance—shivered it on the armor 
of the Granadian; Almanzor paused— 
‘turned his eyes inflamed with anger towards 
the Portugese and was about to let fall his 
enormous mace, but observing that he was 
on foot and almost alone, generosity con- 
quered anger. He leaped from his horse— 
drew his scimetar and advanced towards Al- 
fonso, who awaited him sword-in-hand. Fire 
sparkled from their crossed swords—their 
armor resisted the formidable blows; Al- 
manzor received a deep wound in the arm. 
Alfonso uttered an exclamation of joy; Al- 
manzor grasped his scimetar with his left 
hand and pressing nearer to his enemy, by a 
back blow opened the breast of the intrepid 
Portugese. Alfonso fell and made useless 
efforts to strike his conqueror. His voice 
and his breath failed him at the same mo- 
ment. 

Unhappy Isabel! the wife—the beloved 
of the hero who had just expired! At that 
very moment she had been informed that 
the rash Alfonso was engaged in contest 
with Almanzor. Neither the voice of the 
queen, nor the prayers of Ferdinand could 
detain the tender Isabel; pale—haggard— 
with dishevelled hair, she ran amidst the 
flames crying out “ Alfonso, Alfonso,” she 
reached the spot—saw her spouse already 
despoiled of his helmet, turning his half- 
closed eyes towards Almanzor who turned 
away from him. 

‘My Alfonso,” exclaimed she, throwing 
herself upon the body, ‘Alfonso! -your 
wife awaits you! Is this the marriage which 
was to assure us of a happy life? Are these 
the sweet bonds, which were to unite us for- 
ever? Dear Alfonso! the love of Isabel 
did not suffice you! Ah! I have not longer 
deserved to be your wife. Hard fate has 
willed otherwise, but at least it cannot sep- 
arate us.”’ 

She then seized the sword of Alfonso, in 
despair, and was about to bury it in her bo- 
som, when the queen and Ferdinand coming 
up, arrested herarm. In vain they attempt- 
ed to remove her from the mournful place— 
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their efforts were useless. Not recognizing 
the voice of her mother, she repelled her 
tender caresses, again threw herself upon 
the body of Alfonso and pressed it in her 
feeble arms. Almanzor saw her from afar, 
by the light of the devouring element and 
could not repress his tears. 

‘“ Ah me!” said he, ‘“‘ what have I done! 
My arm has destroyed the husband of that 
unhappy woman! I have been the cause of 
the misery of that despairing heart. Ah! 
Moraima! Moraima! such may soon be—’’ 

His tears flowed faster and he ceased; 
but suppressing these melancholy thoughts 
and recalling to mind his country, he pur- 
sued his rapid course,—augmented—spread 
the flames and at last joined Alamar, who 
covered with blood—wearied with carnage 
approached him over mountains of dead 
bodies. Tho two heroes felicitated them- 
selves on their success—and concerted to- 
gether new designs. By the light of the 
fire, at a distance from the smoking camp, 
they discovered a battalion of bristling Cas- 
tilian lances. They had three times con- 
quered the Zegris whom Maaz had in vain 
attempted to rally. In their midst queen 
Isabel was holding her dying daughter in 
her arms—she pressed her to her bosom, 
bathed her in tears and attempted to remind 
the inconsolable widow that a mother yet 
remained to her. Around, were Ferdinand, 
Aguilar, Cortez, Guzman- and Lara, the 
Chiefs, the heroes of the army. They were 
touched at the sight of such a spectacle— 
indignant against fortune—shed tears of an- 
ger and compassion, turned to attack the 
Moor, but were without power to leave that 


place—the last refuge of their sovereigns— 


the last asylum of their flag. Impelled by 
vengeance and rage, they left their ranks 


in search of Almanzor, but the monarch re- 
called them and they reluctantly obeyed his 
As the valiant dog reared 


command. 
among the rocks of the Pyrenees, for the 
defence of flocks, chained at the sheepfold, 


seeing from afar the devouring wolf, bristles 
up, threatens, fills the air with frightful bark 
and bites the chain which subjects his 


strength. 


Tranquil in the bosom of victory, regarding 
success as naught, while Granada was still 
threatened by her enemy, Almanzor proposed 


to Alamar to attack together and destroy the 

invineible phalanx and finish the war. But 

the strength of Almanzor was not equal to 

his valor. The blood which flowed abun- 

dantly from his wound, the pain which he 

concealed, increasing each instant of re- 

| pose, prevented the brave prince from re- 

turning to the combat. The Alabaces fear- 

ing to risk so valuable a life, loudly refused 

to follow him. The Africans—Alamar him- 

self satisfied with the exploits of the night— 

clamored to return to Granada. The hero 
listened pensively, meditated new means to 

preserve the advantage, and increase the 

consternation of the conquered. He knew 

how important it was in war to inspire ter- 
ror and that sometimes a pompous ceremony 
imposes more than victory itself, called the 
fiery Alamar, called around him his captains 
and assumed that ascendancy which self- 
consciousness gives to great men, but yield- 
ed at length and said, ‘‘ Almanzor consents 
to rest, but will not consent to lose the fruits 

of victory, nor again enter the walls, while 
we are menaced by a foe. Friends,’’ said he, 
‘‘let us swear, never to return until we have 
conquered these barbarians and extermina- 
ted our enemies. Let us build here our 
quarters and encamp our entire army. Let 
the camp of the conquerors oppose the camp 
which has been destroyed—let the besieged 
Spaniards in turn experience the evils we 
have long been made to suffer.’’ The sol- 
diers applauded, Alamar approved the grand 
design and left immediately in search of 
King Boabdil to conduct there the troops and 
bring the necessary supplies. He arrived at 
the Alhambra, spread the joyful news and 
the people burst into acclamations. The 
gates of the city were opened and Boabdil 
accompanied by Alamar, set out at the head 
of his battalions. The plain was covered 
with Moors, loaded with arms and provisions. 
The army surrounded Almanzor, called him 
their tutelar God, their hero, their liberator 
and the King himself confirmed these titles. 
Their tents were pitched in the space which 
had been laid out; a sumptuous mansion 
destined for Boabdil was built in the centre. 
Almanzor and the Alabaces took charge of 
the right wing and the Africans of the left. 
In a few hours, the army was established ; 
a fresh and numerous troop occupied the-ad- 
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vanced positions. 


Six thaldeiad lances were | success. 





‘They 3 assure certain perdition to 


ranged in front of the camp, bearing the|the barbarous Mussulmen and will call 


bloody heads which the ferocious Africans | 


had brought from the combat. The first 
rays of day discovered to the Castilians that 


down upon these wretches the anger of the 
All Powerful, who never leaves unpunished 


the outrages committed on his saints.”’ 
spectacle and presented to them the horri- 


The religious Spaniards answered with 


































ble image of their misfortunes, in the burnt| sobs, swore to die for their God, at the feet 
cantonments, the storehouses smoking under | of their beloved queen, invoked the Supreme 
mountains of ashes, in the thousands of dead | | Being, blessed the name of Isabel and ani- 
bodies swimming in rivulets of blood. Here, mated by new valor they were clamorous to 
some unfortunate wounded man yet breathed, | march against the enemy. Ferdinand mod- 
there, half-naked soldiers had received their | erated their ardor, but he knew how to take 
death, while asleep. Each one sought his,;advantage of it. Half of the troops re- 
companion—the friend whom he missed ;;mained under arms, while the other half 
the aspect of the mutilated body aroused his} collected the wounded and buried the dead. 
pious grief and looking afar, he recognized|The queen bestowed funeral honors upon 
the head of him he mourned upon the point|them with a liberal hand. Lara, during this 
of alance. He turned aside and trembled time, at a short distance from the site of the 
with terror and fear. ferdinand, Lara, all’ old camp, had dug a deep ditch and thrown 
the chiefs exchanged looks of dismay ; the’ (up a huge rampart. The day was consumed 
august Isabel grew pale; the Castilians in- jin these. sad occupations, while the dejected 
timidated preserved a fearful silence ; terror army laid aside their arms, only to work. 
was depicted in their countenances : disor- , But the cogstancy, the submission and the 
der stalked through the camp; all trembled | frugality of the Castilians suffered all with- 
and were ready for flight. But Isabel who out a murmur. They returned to their en- 
knew the character of the Spaniards, in- trenchments; a select guard protected the 
voked religion to the aid of theirextinguished entrance. All slept upon the ground, their 
valor. Accompanied by two holy priests,; heads supported by their shields, lances in 
preceded by a huge cross, the sacred stand- hand, ready for the fight when the signal 
ard of the army, she went among the troops was given. The chiefs reposed by the side 
and with the fervid accent which hope in-\of the soldiers. But the sovereigns even 
spired, more worthy of compassion than their un- 
‘s Friends’’ said she, “let us adore the. fortunate vassals dared not deliver them- 
hand which smites us; it will raise us up. ‘selves to sleep. 
again. The God of armies is with us. Be- End of Book Fifth. 
lieve not that he will grant final victory to 
an enemy who outrages him. He wishes to 
prove his soldiers-—he wishes to make you 
worthy of the reward destined for you. 
Those for whom you now weep, already pos- 
sess it. Yes, they whom fate cut short this 
disastrous night, contemplate us from the’ 
lofty heavens where now they dwell and 
hold the immortal palm which angels have 
placed in their hands. Cease, Christians, 
cease to water their remains with your tears. 
They have no need for your weeping, but 
we need their succor. Let us invoke it; 
let us turn our eyes, with respect and confi- 
dence towards those bloody bodies which 
you look upon w ith trembling nerves. They 
are the remains of the martyrs—the sacred | 
relics to which we will be indebted for our: 
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PRE-EXISTENCE 

It lunuortelity be nota dreani 

Wherefore should we have never known of vore, 

Another life than ours, a distant shore, 

Whose memory haunts as a shadowy beam 

Of pallid starlight haunts a clouded stream : 

What lives for aye hereafter, may before 

Have felt the pulse of being; our weak lore 

Declares it not, is ’t therefore the false gleain 

Of phantasy, which holds we rise to Heaven 

By infinite gradations, through all rounds 

Of multiform experience—by the levin— 

Of ficry trial hallowed in the bounds 

Of many worlds, till the immaculate soul 

Stands on the heights of Godhead pure and whole. 
Pavur H, Harner. © 
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Nee 


MY MOTHER. 


Mother! Dear sound, that brings thine image drest 
In charms which memory culls from distant vears, 
Waking emotions in the yearning breast 

Which hush the tongve, to utter only tears. 


Not drops ef anguish, from the haggard eye 
Of wan Remorse, when o’er the past he weep- 
For no unfilial act of murky dye, 

Stains the fair chronicle that memory keejs~— 


Bat, that [ oe’er could love thee a3 Lt ought, 

For all the tenderness "twas mine to prove, 

And that my heart such meagre off’ritigs brongii:, 
When kneeling at the shrine of filial love. 


O did’st thou breathe when now my heart can weigh 
Thro’ every fibre of ite thrilling core, 

The crushing debt, my childhood ne’er conld pay-— 
Yet, thon would’st bid me nought but Heaven adore. 


“For O my child, forbear the fond regret’ — 
Methinks I hear thee gently chiding say 


‘“‘Heaven’s generous King hath more than paid thy de 


, 


In one shart moment of celestial day.’ 


I see thee now ; the matron meek and unild : 
Subduing picture of maternal worth! 

Those gently parting lips—so once they siniled— 
Tell of some kindly feeling’s recent birth. 


So full thy soul, of wasteless sympathy, 

All breathing Nature seemed of thee a part; 
For when a scene of suff’ring met thine eye, 
It threw a pang reflected on thy heart. 


Thanks to the watchless pathos that rehearse: 
At nursery hours, the tale of other’s .woe— 
Then in my soul a fount of feeling burst, 

1 trust in Heaven, will forever flow. 


While thus on thy beloved form L gaze, 
The misty curtain of the past is drawn, 
Revealing glimpses of my halcyon days, 
Gilded with raptures that can ne’er return. 


The kind extravagance of thanks conferred 
On puny aid about thy household cares— 
Sounding like irony when others heard— 
Was cordial communication to my ears, 


How prized the boon to climb thy fragrant bed ! 
My childish aspirations rose no higher, 

Than in thy arms to lay my happy head 

Upon the pillow of my absent sire. 


No callow eagle iu his rock-buiit nest 

Beneath the parent wing less dreamed of hari, 
Than I, when gathered to thy faithful breast 
By the soft girdle of thy circling arm. 


How oft in graver duties did’st thou paus: 
To prompt the clatter of my tiny will, 
Or help to build the edifice of straws, 
Making me marvel at thy wondrons skill. 


Whene’es a luckless tumble in wy spert, 
Had changed to tears the notes of infant glec-—- 
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| Tho’ plain to all, far fluster'd more than hurt, 


| How surely blubb’ring would © haste to thee. 
| 


? 
No vannted nostrum irom the stores of Art, 
| Could greet a bruise with feeling half so bland 
Or soothe so pleasantly the ailing part 
| As the soft pattle of thy pitvying hand. 
' 
Full well do | recal ihe joyous day, 
In dapper coat and trowsers so elate, 
; With which maternal pride will aye arra: 
| The first born candidate for man’s estate. 
j Th’ inspiring change to lofty thoughts gave birth, 
i While to and fro 1 stalk’d in manly dress, 
| Weaning my heart from things of brighter worth, 
| The nightly blessing qd the fend cerese. 


From the warm precincts of a mother’s side, 

| From what a blissful spot he tears away, 

| To tempt the world, that waste co drear : nd wide. 
i 

| Here, "neath the sunshine of a mother’s love, 

| A little Eden springs, of fadeless blooin ; 

| But peril waits our footsteps when we rove 


ht, | The world compared, is treachery and gloom. 


CHARLOTTE, Va. 


1 KINGDOM MORTGAGED, 
L}SEQUEL TO ** THE LAST DAYS OF GASTON PIHGEBL 
CHAPTER XITY. 


YHE TACTICS -OF SIR ESPAING DE LYOS 


| Whilst all these events were taking plac« 
while the King was being defied by his vas- 
sal, Evan attending hawking parties, and 
| Sir Roger and his companion each in their 
|way attending to the affairs of the Viscount 
ide Chateaubon, where was D’ Arthon, the re. 
served, the gloomy interrogator of his own 
| thoughts and feelings ? 

| We reply that the Knight took long and 
solitary walks by moonlight, and to make up 
for the hours thus spent in rumination, slept 
in the day time. 

Meanwhile Sir Espaing like a machine 
which once set in motion, forgets the hand 
which started it, advanced steadily in the 
business which he had been compelled to 
undertake, 

The result of his inquiries, was very sim- 
ple and it left him no further trouble of the 
same sort. The Duke of Berri governed the 
council absolutely, hence it was necessary 
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to propitiate the Duke of Berri, and the 
question presented itself, ‘what means 
promised to effect this end most surely.” 

“Let us see,” said the old negotiator, 
‘‘the Duke has a valet called Jacques Thi- 
baut, who is abominably worthless and who 
therefore rules his master. Shall I draw this 
valet into a corner and fill his two hands 
with gold, in return for his saying to his 
master ‘The envoys of Messire de Chate- 
aubon humbly request your lordship’s aid?’ 

‘‘No! that would be a very uncertain— 
an exceedingly doubtful @measure. More- 
over ’tis repugnant to a gentleman to treat 
with servants. 

“Shall I go to the Duke himself and say 
Monseigneur every one knows of your love 
of justice, of your nobility, of your power 
as an uncle of the King in the King’s coun- 
cil, therefore I confidently solicit your lord- 
ship’s co-operation in this affair?’ Love of 
justice! nobility! ’faith I am getting old—I 
dream. The Duke of Berri a lover of jus- 
tice! 

“Ab I have it, [no longer hesitate. I shall 
go to him and say, “‘My Lord, the late Count 
de Foix, of happy memory, whose soul may 
God preserve, before his death directed that 
a dower of twenty thousand francs should 
be paid at his decease to Madame de Berri 
his former ward, I will say that many Lords 
of Bearne and Foix wished to reverse this 
donation, but that the good and just Viscount 
(oh, oh, Espaing de Lyon) would not for an 
instant hear of it. °Tis a little deceptious, 
indeed it looks very much like a lie, but no 
one is ignorant that the sin is the Viscount’s, 
my own honor is not in the case. Ah, but,”’ 
continued the old Knight, “it is impossible, 
I could never make Messire de Chateaubon 
out so fine a character. °Tis repugnant as 
before.” 

Thereupon Sir Espaing knit his brows and 
cogitated deeply. 

He was interrupted by an attendant clad 
in the Duke of Berri’s livery who brought a 
note, couched in the most courteous terms, 
from his master, praying a visit from the 
Sieur de Lyon. ‘‘ And the seigneur’s reply ?” 
said the lackey. 

“Say that I follow you, my friend,”’ replied 
the Knight. 

The lackey went out. 





Sir Espaing immediately set off in search 
of Sir Roger, whom he found drawing up a 
petition to the council on a sheet of parch- 
ment. 

‘‘Come, come,” said Espaing, ‘‘ the busi- 
ness is done. Lay by these trifles Messire 
Roger, the Duke of Berri has sent for me. 
Get ready.’’ 

‘Sent for you? Why?’ 

‘* Ah come and you will see.’’ 

Sir Espaing then ordered his horse to be 
brought to the door and accompanied by Sir 
Roger took his way to the hotel of the 
Duke. 

They found the Duke clad in a long night 
robe and reading from a gorgeously illumi- 
nated missal. 

On the entrance of the two Knights he 
rose and advancing half way to meet them, 

‘‘Welcome Messire Espaing,” he said, sha- 
king him cordially by the hand, “ and you 
also Sire Roger.”’ 

The Knights bowed without speaking. 

‘Let us proceed at once to business,’’ 
said the Duke who had figured in too many 
similar affairs to be at all embarrassed. 
“You came to Tours, did you not gentle- 
men, to prevail on the King to receive 60,- 
000 crowns and release his mortgage on 
Foix.” 

“The Viscount offers sixty thousand with 
fair interest as the law requires, my Lord,”’ 
said Sir Roger. 

“ Well, have you succeeded ?”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say not.” 

‘‘ Why not, is your cause unjust ?’’ 

‘‘Oh no, it is perfectly righteous.”’ 

“Qh, well, you shall succeed ?” 

“How, my Lord ?” 

‘By my assistance, what say you Mes- 
sire Espaing?’’ 

‘“‘T say my Lord that | am listening.’’ 

‘But you do not speak.” 

‘Because I approve of all which your 
lordship has heretofore said.”’ 

‘“T will then continue, but you have no 
hopes of succeeding here without powerful 
assistance.”’ 

‘Oh my Lord,” said 
fast! Your lordship is 
King is just.’’ 

He is avaricious, he will not say “Go 
then gentlemen,’ thought the Knight, 


Espaing, ‘“‘ not so 
powerful, but the 
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He was not mistaken in the Duke’s char- 
acter. 

‘‘You do not want my assistance then?’ 

‘Oh certainly, my Lord.” 

‘‘Well you shall have it, but I attach a 
condition.” 

‘‘ What condition !”’ said Sir Roger. 

Espaing listened in silence. 

‘ Allow me to ask in the first place gen- 
tlemen,” said the Duke, ‘‘do you remem- 
ber the occasion of my sending the Marshal 
de Sancerre and two other lords to Orthez 
to demand in marriage Madame Jeanne de 
Boulogne.” 


‘Yes my Lord, perfectly,’ said Sir Es-| 


paing; ‘‘the two other Knights were La 
Tremouille and La Riviere.”’ 

Sir Roger was silent, an acute pain seemed 
to have contracted his muscles at the Duke’s 
words. 

‘Well then, Messire Espaing,” said the 
Duke, ‘‘ if you remember the names of these 
Knights, you must also recollect Seigneur 
Gaston’s reply.” 

‘He replied by sending his ward to your 
highness.” 

‘But a condition was attached. I was 
to pay the sum of thirty thousand francs for 
her education.” 

Ten more than I calculated upon, thought 
the Knight. 

« And I paid this money.’’ 

‘‘ Well my Lord.” 

“T then swore,’ continued the Duke, 
‘‘that on the first favorable opportunity I 
would have this money restored.”’ 

‘« Ah indeed !” 

‘ Well Sir Espaing, that time has come.” 

‘The time for demanding this money.”’ 

‘Yes. On no other condition shall you 
succeed, My influence shall be for or 
against you. Which do you choose?’ 

‘Ah let it be for us, my Lord Duke, by 
all means.” 

‘Pay me this thirty thousand francs 
then.” 

‘Thirty thousand, a large sum my Lord !”’ 

‘“T must have just that te a crown. I 
need it.” 

‘‘ And our suit is to succeed ?” 

‘‘In two days it shall be decided in your 
favor, 1 shall not until then send for my 
money.” 


VoL. XXI.—61 


‘‘ That’s very honorable highness.’ 

‘ And so you accept ?”’ 

“ Hum !” 

‘‘ Answer, Sir Espaing.”’ 

‘Yes, and I presume to say my irend 
Sir Roger will also, Messire ?’’ said Espaing 
in a moment. 


Sir Roger made no reply. He seemed 
buried in his own thoughts. He only nod- 
ded. 

‘Farewell then gentlemen,’ said the 
Duke, “and rest tranquil. Your suit is al- 





ready gained.”’ 

The two Knights bowed and left the room. 

‘Thirty thousand francs,’’ said Sir Es- 
paing, when they had once more mounted, 
‘where are they to come from? That ras- 
cal Le Moresque has squeezed us dry, like a 
sponge.’’ 

‘Some Jew,” said his companion whose 
good sense had made him say nothing du- 
ring the interview, to offend the rapacious 
Duke, ‘‘ we have nothing.”’ 

‘« Well then let us look about.’’ 

At the hostelry they found Evan and 
| D’Arthon at the table talking over their wine. 

‘Come, come, Messieurs,”’ said Espaing, 
“begin to clasp your helmets and gird on 
your armor. ‘Tis a necessary precaution. 
though the proverb says non bis in idem. 
That is to say. that Captain Le Moresque 
will not again make a capture of our troop.”’ 

‘Captain Le Moresque! what do you 
mean?’ asked Evan, arresting the cup which 
he was about to raise to his lips. 

“T mean chevalier,” said Sir Espaing, 
‘that our business in Tours is finished and 
that in two days we set off for Bearne.”’ 

Evan's lips became white and his tremb- 
ling hand scarcely kept the cup from falling. 

No one paid any attention to D’Arthon 
for his pale countenance like a mask express- 
ed nothing. 

“In two days Messire Espaing ?’ 
Evan. 

“Yes chevalier, why this agitation ?”’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing,” said Evan, and rising 
he walked out of the room hastily. 

‘‘What does this mean ?”’ asked the knight 
of D’Arthon. 

“Can’t say,” replied D’Arthon, draining 
his cup; then looking into the pitcher, 
‘‘host,’”’ he said, “‘more wine.” 


said 
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Meanwhile Evan was taking. a long walk 
by starlight. As he returned to the inn, and 
just when he was about to enter some one 
pulled him by the sleeve. He looked round. 
A female wrapped in a cloak put a note into 
his hand and disappeared. 

Evan looked at the retreating figure, then 
at the note, and finally opened it. These 
words were traced on satin paper. 

‘The Signeur de Foix is expected on the 
right hand court of the Bishop’s palace to- 
night at nine. Let him not fail, for this is 
written by A Frrenp.” 

‘From Alice? Can it be!’’ murmured 
Evan, “ ’tis a tearful, a bitter pleasure which 
she offers me.”’ 

And after reading the note a second time 
Evan placed it in his bosom and entered the 
inn. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TUE JEW. 


On inquiring of his host for the name of 
some Jew or money lender who could sup- 
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piles of cushions in place of chairs. Here 
the Jew left them and went to inform his 
master of their presence. Ten minutes 
passed and no one came. Sir Espaing be- 
gan to get angry. 

‘Why does this accursed Israelite keep 
us waiting?” said he. 

‘‘ Because we come to borrow and he is 
rich.” 

“ Rich sir?’ said a voice at that moment 
from the door, ‘‘ who calls the poor Jew 
rich ?”’ And drawing aside the tapestry Issa- 
char appeared. 

“Ah, you have come at last Messire ! 
Now let us to business.” 

‘In what* way can the humble Issachar 
serve your noble lordships ?”’ 

‘“‘ Jew,” said Sir Espaign, “ do not be hy- 
pocritical, you know very well that we want 
money. Come, can you supply us with the 
sum we wish ?”’ 

‘Money, sir!”’ interrupted the Jew. 
| ‘7 forewarn you however,” continued the 
i|knight, ‘that it is a large one.” 

‘‘Moneys, much moneys! who has sent 
you to me, noble sirs.” 





ply him with the sum agreed to be paid to! 


the Duke of Berri, Sir Espaing de Lyon was 
directed to the abode of a certain Issachar. 
This man, master Jacques informed the 
knight, had already acquired immense riches 
by lending to the young spendthrift lords of 
the court at usurious interest, and that he 
would not fail to obtain any sum, however 
large, provided he offered good surety. 

The knight therefore took his way toward 
the Jew’s house, accompanied only by D’Ar- 
thon. It was a tall narrow building which 
grew broader at every successive story, and 
so much at last had it overlooked its base 
that it seemed in danger of falling with the 
next wind. And yet it had stood thus per- 
haps more than a century. The knights 
made their approach to it through a street 
clogged with mud and dirty straw from which 
rose a suffocating odor, and so narrow that 
two horsemen could not have passed through 
it abreast. 


posite neighbours might have joined hands. 

They were shown by a little light haired 
Jew into a sort of drawing-room which over- 
looked the river, small in size, and furnished 
after the eastern fashion, with a divan and 





At the summit of the houses op- 


‘‘A certain viscount, whose title deeds are 
‘in your strong chest.” 

| The Jew’s face assumed a strange mixture 
‘of sarcasm and humility. 

| “Is it true?” said the knight, “do you 
‘never lend money at interest ?”’ 

| “Tn truth, sir, I have done such a thing 
‘often, but time must be given for borrowing. 
I am a poor Israelite, the poorest of my tribe, 
‘and when these honorable lords visit my 
‘humble abode to borrow moneys to support 
itheir pleasures, I, in my turn, must go a bor- 
rowing.’ 

« Well.” 

‘And Messire,’’ continued the Jew, ‘| 
must pay interest on the moneys borrowed 
of my brethren, even as you pay it to me.”’ 

‘What interest must I pay you ?” 

‘What sum does your lordship wish to 
have?’ 

«The sum of 30,000 francs.”’ 

‘© 30,000 francs! holy Jacob, ’tis the trea- 
sure of Solomon the King!” 

‘Come, let us cut this short, master Issa- 
char. Ihave had dealing with your tribe 
too often to be affected by these idle arts. 
Speak, will you supply me with this sum: 
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‘‘ May the holy Elias—” 

‘‘ Will you lend the money, or shall we 
go elsewhere :’’ said the knight in an abrupt 
tone. 

‘‘ Ah, Messire, how am [ 10 raise such a 
sum ?”’ 

‘Come D’Arthon,” said Sir Espaign. 

‘Whither go you, noble sirs?” said Issa- 
char. 

‘To some other establishment. Do not 
think Jew that there are none but yourself 
who lend money in the good city of Tours.” 

‘Thirty thousand francs,” repeated the 
Jew as if to himself, ‘I must borrow of an 
hundred members of my tribe and the inter- 
est would be much.” 

‘Well, what interest do you demand?” 
said the knight who knew all these artful 
turnings from experience. 

‘The interest would be Messire—yes it 
must be ten in the hundred, no less.’’ 

‘‘ Usurer! I will have you before the bai- 
liff.”’ 

The Jew smiled. 

‘‘ For what my Lord ?’’ said he. 

‘ For lending money atu usurious interest.’ | 

‘“T have lent you none.’ 

‘True, but you will lend me it, and the | 
whole which I have mentioned.”’ 

‘‘On two conditions, sir: unless these are 
understood, I present my humble respects to 
your lordships.”’ 

‘In the first place it is understood that | 
you are noble gentlemen who want money, | 
and in consideration of the poor Jew’s sup- 
plying you with what you want, he shall be 
paid ten per cent, and that without making 
the transaction public. Now, as I have said 
Messieurs, you are noble gentlemen, and if 
you pass your word to the Jew he will have 
no fear.” 

‘‘ And what is the second condition ?”’ 





« Ali, by the holy Moses! that is by far| 


the most important. 
Lords.”’ 

‘« Yes I do guess it, but speak on.”’ 

‘Surety, sir—it is the surety of having 
my monies returned.”’ 

‘‘ What security do you demand, is not my 
word enough ?”’ - 

‘‘ Doubtless, Messire, your word should be 
enough to the poor Jew who knows you are 


You can guess it my 


ee 1s33 
your names, but habit i is : pow erful and [ nev- 
er lend my moneys but on good valid surety.’ 

‘‘ What for instance ?” 

‘On land, estates, Messire.”’ 

‘« Well, I will give you better than a mort- 
gage on the estate of a poor knight. I will 
give you the word of Messire, the Viscount 
de Chateaubon, who will be Count of Foix 
and Bearne in a month, and who possesses 
in the castle of Orthes alone 300,000 livres. 
Does it suffice? 

‘* Not at all, noble sir,’’ said the Jew, “I 
have heard much of the Viscount, and | 
think verily that he would hang up the poor 
Jew to the next tree in order to rid himself 
of a disagreeable creditor.’’ 

‘You will not take the Viscount’s words; 
will you take my own, the word of Espaign 
de Lyon ?” 

‘Noble sir,”’ said the Jew bowing, “I 
would take your word as soon as any other 
whatever, but unfortunately I have made an 


ioath never to do so.”’ 


‘‘ Hypocritical scoundrel,’’ murmured the 


_| knight, then he added aloud, ‘ draw up 


mortgage deed on my estate in Bigorre.”’ 


‘ The estate of the noble chevalier Espaign 
'de Lyon?” 

‘‘ Called La Vedra.” 

The Jew was silent. 

‘Why do you hesitate Jew,”’ 
| Knight. 

‘‘Messire, you will pardon me—”’ 

“Well,” said the Knight, casting on the 
Jew a look that seemed to pierce through 
and through him. 


said the 


‘| have another custom—to be certain of 
my sureties.’’ 

“ Dog,” said the Knight, taking a step to- 
ward the Jew, ‘‘do you dare to doubt my 
word, the word of Espaign de Lyon ?’’ 

“My Lord,” said the Jew with humility, 
“may the holy Elias preserve me from such 
injustice to so noble a chevalier as yourself. 
What I tell you is a habit I have and here | 
am again bound by my oath. But why should 
this disquiet you? You want money, you 
come and offer me a mortgage on the estate 
of La Vedra in Bigorre. Good! I despatch 
a carrier dove to Joseph of Toulouse, who 
will send me one in return. Thus in two or 











noble knights, though he is yet ignorant of 





three weeks at the farthest [ shall know 
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everything, and my oath will not be broken. 
Doeg this please your Lordship ?” 

‘¢No, rascal! it does not please me. You 
doabt my word, that I can forgive, because it 
ives me no pleasure to tread on worms. I 
dissatisfied because I must and will have 
his money in three days instead of as many 
weeks.” 

‘Thats impossible, sir.’’ 

‘Come, let us leave this accursed den 
which smells as if that rascal and his mas- 
ter the devil were practising alchemy,”’ said 
Sir Espargn. 

The Jew threw a piercing glance upon the 
Knight. 

‘‘You do the poor Israelite injustice sir,’’ 
said he, ‘I have not the pleasure to be a 
rascal, though the noble Knight calls me one, 
after I have offered my best services.” 

‘* Let us go,” said the knight. 

‘‘ Not so fast,’’ said D’Arthon, “I wish 
first to ask Messire’s opinion of an antique 
coin, which has preserved’ its warmth in a 
remarkable manner.” And D’Arthon held 
up before the eyes of Issachar a bright gol- 
den crown apparently fresh from the mint. 

A sickly pallor overspread the Jew’s face, 
his eyes glared and he laid his hand on the 
hilt of a dagger which hung at his girdle. 

‘Will Messire consent to lend the Sieur 
de Lyon the sum he asks ?”’ 

‘« Fes." 

‘* At once ?”’ 

i“ ees... 

‘* Bring writing materials then.” 

‘‘ They are there,’’ said the Jew, in asti- 
fled voice, and pointing to a desk fixed 
against the wall and covered with parchment 
and pens. 

Sir Espaing de Lyon full of astonishment 
at this sudden change, went and drew upa 
mortgage which he signed and gave to the 
Jew. 

“When will you have the money my 
Lord, ?”’ said the Jew to D’Arthon, “shall I 
send it to your lordship’s house ?”’ 

No, I will take it myself, now.”’ 

‘In gold or silver, sir ?”’ 

‘Tn silver, said D’Arthon, ’tis heavier, but 
[ prefer it.”’ 

The Jew went out. 

“ What does this mean ?”’ 
paing. 
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‘ T will tell you when we are on our way 
back,’”’ said D’Arthon. 

In ten minutes the Jew returned with 
three bags full of franc pieces furnished with 
straps by which they were: supported at the 
girdle. These the Jew delivered to D’Ar- 
thon with the most abject humility. 

‘Do not fear, my Lord,” said he,, “1 do 
not wish to deceive you. Itis correct.’’ 

‘‘Good,”’ said the Knight,” and for your- 
self Messire Issachar,I only say take care !’’ 

And without noticing the humble inclina- 
tion made by the Jew, D’Arthon went out 
followed by the Knight of Lyon. 


‘‘What in the name of the Holy Mary, 
said the Knight, has given you this power 
over the Jew ?” 


‘« Listen, Messire Espaing, and I will tell 
you” said D’Arthou. “Do you remember that 
during the ten minutes which we were com- 
pelled to wait before this man’s entrance, 
you stood at the window overlooking the 
river ?”’ 

‘Yes. I was watching a boat which the 
rising tide was dashing against the rocks to 
which it was chained.”’ 

‘‘T was differently engaged. As I Jeaned 
against the wood work protruding from the 
wainscot running round the room, I felt a 
band under the hangings which I knew at 
once to be the spring of one of those hidden 
doors which are found in all old houses of 
this sort. I drew aside the tapestry and 
pressed the spring so as to make the door 
slide into the wall though the works were 
rather rusty. What do you think I saw?” 

‘‘ May the fiend seize me if I can form a 
conjecture.” 

‘An alchemist’s workshop, what do 
you say to that?”’ 

‘The Jew an alchemist ?”’ 

‘An alchemist indeed, but that is the 
least part of his profession.’’ 


‘¢ Explain yourself D’Arthon.’’ 

‘“ Not content with waiting for the Philos- 
opher’s stone he has taken a surer way of 
making himself rich. He is acoiner.”’ 

“A forger!”’ 

‘Yes. Examine this piece of money, 
yet hot from the furnace. It is only by the 
severest scrutiny that you detect the dull 
appearance produced by the alloy. This, I 
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have heard disappears when the coin is 
cold.”’ 

‘And you took this piece from his labo- 
ratory ?”’ 

“Yes; directly before the aperture stood 
a table covered with a pile of them. As I 
opened the secret door, I heard a noise of 
locks and bolts from the opposite side. 
Doubtless the Jew had been engaged in the 
work.”’ 

‘* And what will you do chevalier, inform 
upon this man ?”’ 

‘¢ Not at all,’’ said D’Arthon, ‘‘ what have 
I to do with the King’s justice ; let it take its 
course. I shall say nothing, I hope you 
will do the same. I even ask it of you, Mes- 
sire Espaing.”’ 

‘Since you make the request I will not 
certainly, but I do not conceal from you what 
[ think. We should expose this man.”’ 

‘‘ Let us leave that to some one else, the 
wicked are ultimately punished for their 
crimes—at least I have been told as much. 
This knowledge will some day be very use- 
ful to me if I need this man’s aid.”’ 

‘ Ah, chevalier,” said Sir Espaing with 
surprise, ‘‘ let him pay you for secrecy !”’ 

‘No. But in certain circumstances never- 
theless, it may be serviceable. The present 
case for instance is one.”’ 

“True. But are you not afraid that he 
has given us false coin or false measure.”’ 

‘‘Neither, Messire Espaing. I fully un- 
derstood the trust you: placed in me and I 
have no fear. This Jew would not. dare to 
cheat us, while I know his secret.’’ 

“Good,” said the Knight, and they re- 
turned in silence to the hostelry. 

‘“‘ Look here D’Arthon,” said Evan, “ here 
is a letter I have received. Is it from Alice? 
read it and tell me.” 

D’Arthon took the note and read it. 

“A Friend,” he muttered; “no, by all 
the Gods, ’tis not from her !” 

And a strange expression showed itself 
on his pale face. | 

‘* Well,” said Evan. 

“Probably ‘twas sent you by this wench 
whom you have told me you loved,” replied 
D’Arthon. ‘Go at allevents. It is almost 
a certainty that she wrote it.’’ 

‘* Well then I go,” said Evan, “this cold- 
ness with which she addresses me persuads 





ed me that she did not write it. However 
it must have been Alice, for who else knows 
me ?”’ 

‘‘No one in truth, but the Duchess de 
Berri and the queen.”’ 


And D’Arthon smiled. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


At half past eight in the evening, and just 
as every visitor who lodged in the town was 
leaving the palace, Evan entered the right 
hand court as the note had directed. 


This court was small in size, surrounded 
by a gallery, and only to be reached by one 
of two doors opposite each other. Evan 
had passed through the first, he now saw the 
latter before him. 


The palace clock struck the hour of nine, 
and the young man seeing no one approach, 
went to the door opposite. 


Looking round first to see if the galleries 
and the court itself was entirely deserted, 
he gently knocked. 


In an instant it was opened, he felt himself 
drawn forward by the hand, and the door 
closing, he found that the passage was per- 
fectly dark. 


He took ten steps, conducted in silence 
by his guide. All he could determine was 
that a woman’s hand held his own and that 
the air was warm and perfumed. 

‘‘Who are you Madam!” asked Evan. 

“ Silence, Seigneur,’’ whispered a voice. 

“But where do you lead me, to whom. 
You may answer so much.”’ 


“Tt is useless, for we have come to the 
end.’’ And throwingopen a door from which 
issued a stream of light, the female pushed 
Evan into a small boudoir. 

He saw before him queen Isabella. 

Evan drew back in utter astonishment. 

“The queen !” he exclaimed. 

‘‘ Yes Seigneur Evan, the queen,”’ said Is- 
abella with the smile of a Circe. ‘‘ Come.’’ 

The young Knight made no reply. He 
looked round and saw that the door was 
closed. 

Isabella frowned slightly. 
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‘‘T ask you to approach, Seigneur,’ she 
said. 

Evan bowed profoundly and came within 
three steps of the queen. 

‘‘Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ doubtless there is 
some mistake. I beg your highness to believe 
that I should never have been guilty of such 
an offence as entering your private room 
when you have dismissed your suit.”’ 

“Tt is no offence Sir,”’ said Isabel smiling. 

“Madam,” said Evan, calmly, “then it is 
a great honor.” 

This calmness displeased the queen. She 
turned the conversation. 

‘You did me a great service,” she said, 
‘you preserved Ancelin, a falcon given me 
by my uncle when I left Bavaria.”’ 

“Oh your highness do not speak as if I 
had obliged you in a matter so slight as sav- 
ing a hawk.” 

‘The Bavarians attach a superstitious value 
to some things and a falcon is of the num- 
ber Sieur Evan; therefore I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart for preserving Ar- 
celin.”’ 

Evan bowed respectfully. 

‘Tt is I who should be grateful Madam,” 
he said, for your highness’ words surpass my 
merits a thousand times.”’ 

« Do you know Seigneur Evan what the 
court says?’ asked Isabella with her en- 
chanting smile. 

“Of what Madam ?’’ 

“Of your adventure of the hawk—do 
you know ?”’ 

‘‘ Madam, I live so little in the air of the 
court that all its thoughts, feelings and sen- 
timents pass over my humble head like the 
wind, without stopping an instant. I live 
in an atmosphere more close to the earth.” 

“Qh it only needs your own consent—if 
you wish it you may be to-morrow distin- 
guished by the favors of your queen.’’ 

‘«‘Madam!’’ said Evan bowing. 

‘But let us continue. The courtiers say 
that your introduction to myself was both 
striking and romantic. They moreover add 
that I ought to bestow upon you some re- 
ward.” Isabella took off a ring. 

Evan drew back. 

“Madam,” he said, ‘I do not wish for 
any reward.” 

‘But you will take this as a gift from 








your queen ?”’ said Isabella with her seducing 
smile. 

Evan began to feel a strange agitation. 

‘‘Give me your hand,” said Isabella stil] 
smiling, “It is I who will place it on your 
finger.”’ 

Evan blushed slightly, knelt down and 
stretched out his hand. 

The queen placed the ring on his finger. 

‘Do not rise,” she said, “I like you in 
that position. ’*Tis more humble.”’ 

And while her parted lips showed a row 
of beautiful and pearly teeth, Isabella threw 
upon Evan the most charmingly familiar 
glances. The majesty of her manner had 
disappeared. She was all kindness. 

“Madam! Madam!” murmured Evan, 
‘“‘ you are very gracious.”’ 

‘Remain at my court, my handsome cav- 
alier, and I will be more so.” 

Evan rose up as if on springs. 

The cause of this abrupt movement was 
simply the figure of a young girl which ap- 
peared in the mist dancing before his eyes. 

‘‘Madam,” he said, bowing coldly, “1 
cannot remain. Your highness has already 
rewarded my services beyond their merits. 
Receive my humble thanks.”’ » 

Isabelia was for a moment struck dumb 
by this sudden change. 

Her smooth fair face first took an expres- 
sion of haughty scorn, then it was contracted 
by a wild rage. 

‘What mean you?” she said rising and 
stamping with fury, ‘‘ you refuse !”’ 

‘‘Madam,” said Evan with icy calmness, 
‘‘T had the honor but now of saying that 
this jewel was quite sufficient as a recom- 
pense for my services. It comes from the 
hand of the queen, that is enough. But 
since you are displeased with me it will no 
longer give me any pleasure to wear it.”’ 

And tearing off the ring, Evan presented 
it to the queen. 


’ 


She took it with a gesture of anger and 
threw it to the other end of the room. 

“Queens do not take back their gifts,”’ 
she said haughtily. ‘ And now Sir Knight, 
go! You shall not be burthened with favors 
which are disagreeable to you.” 

At that moment in spite of Isabella’s im- 
perial gesture to depart, Evan undertook 








pel 

Ww vhat the oldest courtier would have cleans 

from, to argue the matter with her. | 
“Madam,” he said— 
‘«Go sir, this instant !”’ 
Evan folded his arms. 
Isabella bit her lips with rage. 

‘‘ Madam,” said Evan calmly, “ you may 
call your guards, you may have me killed, | 
but that will take a few moments. In that | 
time I shall say what I have to say !” 
‘You refuse my favors !”’ | 
‘‘ Madam the queen,” said Evan bowing} 

! 


5 
profoundly, ‘I will not leave this room 


whilst you still put this construction on my 
words. You have given mearing, you have | 
even bestowed it with your own hands, | 
smiling. Now you frown, you say ‘ Begone!’ 
Madam, hear me! You know not, oh you 
cannot imagine how proud I should feel to 
wear the favors of my queen, how carefully 
{ should preserve the slightest token of her 
regard. [Ia poor Knight without fortune, 
and almost without a name—very nearly 
Madam—would then esteem myself the peer 
of princes. I a humble cavalier have re- 
ceived these favors, I have felt joy enter my 
heart. But the queen is displeased with me, 
she bids me leave her presence: to wear 
her tokens of regard then would be pre- 
sumption. Madam the queen, I have the 
honor of bidding your highness farewell.” 

And saluting Isabella, lost in surprise, 
Evan disappeared. The queen tore the lace 
of her dress until her whole right shoulder 
was bare and went out in a fury. She had 
no sooner gone than the curtains of an al- 
cove waved and the duke of Orleans, pale, 
grasping his poniard nervously, and trem- 
bling, went on tip-toe to the door where 
Evan had passed, and opening it gently, left 
the apartment. 

We shall see that the duke arranged mat- 
ters quickly. 


Morality, 
dead-reckoning—an endeavour to find our place 
on acloudy sea by measuring the distance we 
have run, but without any observation of the 
heavenly bodies. 

Men of genius are often dull and inert in so- 
ciety ; as the blazing meteor, when it descends to 
earth, is only a stone —Anon, 


without religion, is only a kind of 
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"TWAS WRONG, 


Selected from the Poems of the late Henry Ellen. 


Ah! Lady, it was scarcely wise 
To fan his forehead with soft sighs, 
And gaze upon him with fond eyes. 


Ah! Lady, it was scarcely meet 
To see him kneeling at your fect, 
And listen to his words so sweet. 


"T'was wrong while ye were wand’ring there 
Out in the moonlight calm and clear— 

To pass your fingers through his hair. 

Ye wandered late: ye wandered long : 
You listened to full many a song 

And list’ning, Lady, knew ’twas wrong. 


Another night and he was there, 
His eyes had now a strange wild glare— 
His face was pallid with despair. 


He had few ducats in his purse 
(This of itself a bitter curse) 
’T was deadly wrong to make it worse! 


He ofiered more than gold can buy— 
For what you yet perchance may sigh, 
Aye! Lady, long before you die. 


But you, your heart was e’en then sold 
For silks and jewels, gems and gold, 
Unto a lover grey and old. 


All deeds have payment, soon or late ; 
Upon the poor, upon the great 
Comes down the ruthless doom of fate. 


‘he time will come, for come it must, 
When you, crushed to the very dust, 
Shall deem your idel-gold—as rust. 


You'll think upon that stripling slim, 
Bitter the doom you meeted him, 


‘Twill haunt you like a phantom grim. 


Dead, where that moonlight night ye trod 
His ghastly face—the bloody sod 
Will interpose twixt you and God. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT MONCLOVA. 


THE GREAT STAMPEDE. 





‘“‘ {$ LOST OR MISLAID, §”’ 


‘‘a small volume in writing, containing mem- 
oranda, personal, official and financial, of no 
value to any one but the owner—and of but 


In the interchange of those delicate atten-| little to him—who, nevertheless, will be 


tions and civilities which occasionally rippled | 
the current of camp life at Parras, we were | 
occasionally honored with the presence of| 
the dark eyed sefioritas, the memory of whose. 
beauty atones in some degree for the many | 
disagrémens connected with the reminiscen-| 
ces of that wine bibbing town. It must be! 
confessed that the exterior of their equipa-| 
ges did not correspond to the interior embel- 
lishments; that the vehicles were somewhat 
clumsy, and the mules anything but hand- 
some, though loaded with plated trappings, 
and their tails carefully secured in leatner 
pockets ornamented with silver. The Gen- 
eral and some of those who revolved in his 
vicinity, usually did the honors in escorting | 
the ladies through the streets of our canvas 
city, and imparting to them the mysteries of 
camp life as connected with bean soup, and 
‘hard bread made easy.” - These promen- 
ades, it is true, were often eloquently silent, 
as there was no interpreter, and the language 
of the eyes—unless previously hinted at by 
the tongue—is, in spite of the poets, unpleas- 
antly dull and provokingly incomprehensible. 
In confirmation of this idea, reference might 
be made to the experience of Captain Tur- 
gid, and Lieutenant Gasometer, who, on one 
occasion particularly, made the most excru- 
ciating efforts to render themselves agreea- 
ble to a trio of mischievous young damsels, 
and succeeded only in amusing them. The 
latter enjoyed the discomfiture with malicious 
glee, although not a little annoyed that their 
pretty pouting lips were hermetically sealed, 
except when at times they chose coquettish- 
ly to display the gems concealed within, in 
phalanxes too regular to be 


“ Like orient pearls ad random strung.” 


Those who indulged in occasional jottings 
down of the events of the campaign, with 
private speculations thereon, were reminded 
about this time—as the Almanacs say—to 


take heed to their words and works, by the] 


following novel and startling announcement, 
posted up in front of a tent in Staff Row: 





thankful for any information concerning it.”’ 
In other words his private journal has been 
stolen, furnishing a salutary admonition to 
others, and a new illustration of Burns: 


“A chiel’s amang you fakin’ notes.”’ 


The ice just now, in the water-buckets in 
the morning, would have informed us how cold 
the nights were, if we had not had other sat- 
isfactory proof before rising from otr blank- 
ets. We were at liberty however, to derive 
much soldierly consolation from the fact that 
there was fuel enough for a comfortable fire 
near head quarters, although our mess had a 
scanty supply for boiling our beef or bacon. 

Notwithstanding we appeared to be on a 
footing of the most favored nations, with our 
fair friends in the city, and with some not so 
fair, an incident now and then occurred, 
showing something more than ‘“‘ what a good- 
ly outside falsehood hath.”” The night of the 
10th, a volunteer was severely wounded in 
town, in an affray with the natives, and the 
next night as an officer was returning tocamp 
at a late hour, he was followed by a Mexican 
with his dog, apparently with evil intent. 
So much pertinacity elicited the unexpected 
discharge of a revolver, which, by a happy 
coincidence, stopped the pursuer and the 
dog’s breath at the same moment. 

The winds in the circuit of their revels 
had passed beyond our limits, or were repo- 
sing in the lap of exhaustion, until about 3 
o’clock in the morning of the 12th, when 
there came a blast from the hills sweeping 
with such fierceness over the camp, as if just 
ejected from the lungs of olus in his ear- 
liest morning exhalation. Tent cords snap- 
ped and tent pins yielded, and tents shrieked, 
and groaned, and fluttered, and fell inglori- 
ously to the earth. Away went the winds, 
mocking at the ruin they had wrought, whic) 
we, less philosophical perhaps than was be- 
coming, went about repairing. 

Athong the most intelligent portion of the 
Mexican people, there is usually a frank ac- 
knowledgment in their conversation of the 
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superiority of Americans to themselves. This 
is desirable at all times, but while they per- 


ceive the vast difference between the mass? 


of the people of the two countries, they do 
not appear to comprehend the approximation 
to equality among all the people of the United 
States, and seem to think that social and po- 
litical, moral and military distinctions, par- 
ticularly the Jatter, are as rude with us as 
with themselves. Knowing the despotic 
sway of their own soldiery, and having suf- 
fered for years under the exactions and ac- 
cumulated usurpations of military men, and 
their arrogant superiority over all other class- 
es except the priesthood, to whom alone they 
pay deference, and witnessing the peculiar 
privileges which servitude and submission, 
ignorance and superstition have guarantied 
to them, many of their most enlightened ci- 
tizens appear unable to realize that a Gene- 
ralin our Army is not the same haughty 
tyrant ; isnot entitled to perpetrate the same 
outrages upon private rights, is not beheld 
with awe and bowed to with reverence, or 
attended with minions and hordes of flatter- 
ers, guards and consequential attendants, as 
a Mexican chieftain or prelate. Hence they 
approach all officers with extreme deference, 
which rises according to grade, and becomes 
abject servility, when they reach the com- 
manding general. Upon him they lavish not 
only adulations and compliments, but as if 
they wished to propitiate some offensive de- 
ity, they offer him the choicest of their house- 
hold gods. Sometimes they reported them- 
selves even before breakfast at head quar- 
ters, with asses loaded with valuable presents. 
These were of course accepted with becom- 
ing courtesy, and in a manner calculated to 
_ impress the right sort of ideas, upon a con- 
~ quered but vain-glorious people. Grapes, 
wines, confectionaries, &c., &c., were daily 
coming in, part of which it was surmised, 
would certainly have been more generally 
distributed about camp, if our foraging par- 
ties had been sufficiently energetic. 

The 12th of December is the great day, 
par excellence, of Mexican festivals and anni- 
versaries: the day of ‘“‘ La Maravillosa Apa- 
ricion de Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe ;”’ 
a preposterous tradition having almost as 
many forms in the details as Proteus, but 





for gullibility which exists throughout Mexi- 
co. Among the many shapes which the fan- 
cies of succeeding generations have given 
to it, the following is perhaps of as popular 
belief as any of the others. It should be 
premised that directly subsequent to the con- 
quest of Cortez, the conversion of the Indi- 
ans went on very slowly, and the success of 
the pious fathers was not at all commensu- 
rate with their zeal, in reclaiming the Abo- 
rigines from the passive idolatry of ignorance, 
in order to indoctrinate them into the active 
image-worship of Romanism. Other means 
be resorted to than appeals to passion or must 
the understanding, and accordingly the aid of 
fancy was invoked, and the following not very 
“cunningly devised fable,’ was invented as 
the basis upon which the superstructure of 
Catholic ascendancy was to be erected. 

On the 12th day of December, 1531, an 
Indian named Juan Diego (John James) was 
passing over the desert mountain of Tepey- 
acac, about three miles north of the City of 
Mexico, on his way to market as some ver- 
sions have it, or as others say in quest of 
medical plants, for a member of his family. 
On arriving at the summit of the hill, his 
progress was suddenly arrested by the sound 
of music in the air, from an invisible source, 
and by a mysterious fragrance of flowers no 
where to be seen. Mute with astonishment, 
he was next startled by the appearance of a 
female of angel form, who, seeing his fright, 
gently bade him not to fear, and called him 
familiarly by name. ‘Juan Diego,” said 
the erial visitor, *‘ go to the Bishop, and tell 
him that I am grieved atthe condition of my 
favorite people; that they must at once for- 
sake their gods, and that he must have a 
church erected on this very spot for their 
conversion.’ The bewildered Indian attempt- 
ed to remonstrate against being made the 
bearer of such a message, fearing its suc- 
cess; but the figure again commanded him 
to do as he was bidden, and faded away be- 
fore him in the clouds. Juan Diego accord- 
ingly proceeded to the city, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to procure an audience from 
the Bishop, was rudely repulsed from the 
palace, as the victim of some wild delusion 
which he was half inclined to believe was 
really the case. He retraced his steps home- 





not too many for the comprehensive capacity 


Vou. XXI.—62 


ward, and on reascending the same hill he 
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was again accosted ner the celestial enianthen: ital image of the Virgin, enveloped in a 
to whom he related the result of his effortto mantle of blue velvet, and richly spangled 
comply with her injunctions. The lady was with stars. The Bishop no longer doubted ; 
displeased, and upbraided him for his want. the demonstration was conclusive as to the 
of zeal and faith. ‘ Return to the Bishop,” apparition and the divinity of the picture; a 
said she, ‘and tell him it is Guadalupe, the conclave of the clergy was forthwith con- 
Virgin Mary, who comes to take up her, vened, and it was pronounced the image of 
abode among the Mexicans, and that she‘ La Verdadera Virgi. ” henceforth the pat- 
commands him to erect a church for her,roness and protectress cf Mexico. 
presence.’’ Juan Diego went back again to. Thousands of India s thus inspired, were 
the city, with no more hope of success than jat once gathered togeti e: for the holy work 
he set out with on his first errand. His im- |s0 marvellously enjoine:! : pon them through 
portunities however prevailed, in procuring!one of their countrymen. The church rose 
an interview with the representative of the |as if by magic on the spot designated by 
church, to whom he related at length mes Mes true Virgin,’ and in it was deposited as 
wonderful adventures of the day. The Bish-|an everlasting witness of the heavenly ori- 


op of course treated him as a drunken im-|gin of the edifice, the miraculous painting, 

postor, thrust him angrily from his presence, | where it yet remains “ to point the moral and 
and told him the next time he brought a mes-/ adorn the tale’’ of imposture and superstition. 
sage from the Virgin, to bring some evidence | Henceforth the 12th of December was the 


besides his own word, that it was genuine. 
Our luckless Indian now left the palace 
more perplexed than ever and determined 
within himself to avoid his former pathway, 
and thereby shield himself from further mo- 
lestation from spiritual or ethereal acquain- 
tances. His resolution however was of no 
avail, and while diverging from his route to 
avoid the spot where he first met the celes- 
tial messenger, he again encountered the 
same mysterious barrier, and again submit- 
ted to her inexplicable influence. After hav- 
ing heard his recital to the end, she address- 
ed him to the following effect: ‘‘ Go to yon- 
der rock, and you will find it covered with 
flowers ; fill your apron with them, and car- 


holiest day in the Mexican Calendar, to be 


celebrated by orations, bonfires, and illumi- 
nations. Other nations might boast of their 
St. Georges, their St. Patricks and their St. 
Johns; but the Mexicans were preéminently 
the favorites of heaven, protected by the 
special panoply of Omnipotence, they are at 
liberty to hail their patron saint as the mother 
of God! Jn every church of the Republic, 
high above every other image, painting or 
statue, is to be seen the picture of JVuestra 
Seiora de Guadalupe, in her robe of blue and 
diadem of stars, and in almost every house, 
there is also a rude representation of the ori- 
ginal picture, and round the necks of men, 
women and children, may be seen suspended, 





ry them to the Bishop: when he sees this 
proof of the reality of your representations, | 
for he knows that flowers bloom not upon a 
barren rock—he will be convinced of my 
divinity, and will believe your report.”’ The 
awe-struck Indian, with but little accession 
to his faith, proceeded to the rock, where to 
his gratification and astonishment, he found 
the flowers as promised. He filled his apron— 
a coarse fabric of the filaments of the Mag- 


ney—and repaired with more confidence than | 


he had yet felt, to the presence of the in- 
credulous prelate. When he found himself 
before him, he displayed the fragrant con- 
tents of his apron when not only the flow- 
ers bore testimony to the reality of his vis- 
ion, but on the apron itself appeared a per- 


medals of brass and pewter, stamped with 
\the same image of divinity. The figure is 
‘represented in a mantle of velvet, glittering 
‘with stars; the moon under her feet, and 
cherubic attendants hovering around her. 
Over her head is the motto, ‘‘ Non fecit tali- 
ter omni nationi,’’* which is supposed to have 
been taken from the twentieth verse of the 
one hundred and forty-seventh psalm: ‘‘ He 
hath not dealt so with any nation.” The 
‘entire picture seems to have had a scriptu- 
ral suggestion, in the first verse of the twelfth 
chapter of Revelations: ‘‘ And there appear- 
ed a great wonder in heaven; a woman clo- 





* A very popular translation of this phrase among tlie 
foreigners i in Mexico, and liberal enough for practical pu re 
poses, is, “ She has made such asses of no other people.” 
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thed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars.” On the anniversary of her appear- 
ance, the lame, halt, and blind, and others 
afflicted with sickness and disease, go about 
in crowds to those who bear the name of 
Guadalupe for relief, invoking a blessing, and 
always—we were told for we were not wit- 
nesses of the marvels—-with success. 


The Doctor W. previously referred to, 
who occasionally dined with the General and 
staff, it appeared had dropped the profession- 
al in all save the title, and kept a small shop 
wherein he retailed, in a small way, pepper, 
salt, spice, bread, liquors, cigars, &e., Ke. 
He was quite fortunate in a certain way, in 
a matrimonial connection, by which he ac- 
quired considerable wealth. The table 
equipage displayed before the Doctor's mil- 
itary guests, was described as of solid sil- 
ver, and the other parts of the establish- 
ment, so far as exhibited, were on a corres- 
ponding scale. 


Apropos of Parras entertainments, there 
was a most revolting but characteristic ex- 
hibition in the city on Sunday the 13th. It 
appears that a small party (regulars and vol- 
unteers) had been distinguished by one of 
the priests with an invitation to dinner. 
Their ribald songs and obscene jests gave 
animation and zest to the entertainment, and 
the shouts of the bacchanalians were heard 
far up and down the street, to the annoy- 
ance of the quiet and orderly people of the 
vicinity, to the disturbance of peace and 
propriety, to the disgrace of the particular 
actors, and to the desecration of the Lord’s 
day. After the repast and pending’the in- 
dustrious transition of the bottle, the priest 
and one drunken guest danced, what the ne- 
groes of the South call ‘the Juba,”’ to the 
singing ard clapping of hands of another. 
When this shameless scene was concluded, 
it became necessary for the servant of the 
church to retire to prepare for vespers. And 
recling and staggering through the streets, 
with vacant eye and fiery and bloated cheek, 
aided by a friend, the proprietor of a wine 
shop, from the foul fumes of the debauch, 
with habiliments even, steeped in vice, and 
reeking with prostitution, he enters the tem- 
ple of God, to minister at his altar, 


During our sojourn in Parras we had many 
days, which in the Northern United States, 
November sometimes steals from the ele- 
ments, and in which are blended all the 
beauties of the seasons. Hill and valley, 
mountain and plain, were enveloped in a 
misty, hazy shroud, which seems to wave 
and flutter before every breeze, and through 
which the sun-beams fell upon the earth 
like floating gossamer. Days in which na- 
ture is in sweet repose, and the animal graz- 
ing on the hill side, or cropping the herbage 
of the meadow, moves about as if endowed 
with the same sort of dreamy existence. A 
kind of luxuriant lassitude, a delicious disin- 
clination to do anything, a self-satisfaction 
with the past, present and future, with ene- 
mies, friends and bores, rests upon every 
countenance and may be conceived to be 
written on every brow. The dreaminess of 
the air, earth and sky, of man and beast, 
and creeping thing, was so universal, that 
there was hardly energy enough to give vi- 
tality to a rumor, but as no day was permit- 
ted to expire without one, even these formed 
no exception to the Jaws of military life. 

About 11 o’clock in the morning of the 
17th, a courier arrived in camp, his horse 
covered with foam and the rider nearly 
overcome with fatigue, bringing a letter for 
the commanding general. The latter was in 
town, but as the bearer urged the importance 
of a speedy delivery, it was at once forward- 
ed by the Adjutant General to the city. In 
the meantime the unusual arrival had been 
observed, curiosity was roused, speculation 
was rife, rumor succeeded rumor, groups of 
officers and men were discussing the proba- 
ble event, and while some who professed to 
have superior knowledge, and whose inten- 
tion was somewhat in advance of their tui- 
tion, asserted that General Taylor had been 
partially defeated in an engagement, others 
maintained that Santa Anna had possession 
of Saltillo, with Worth and his command 
prisoners, and so it went on. At 1 o’clock 
head quarters reached camp, and the sur- 
pense which by that time had grown to a 
fearful crisis, it was thought would be in- 
stantly dispelled. Not so. The sensation 
| was only increased and the plot thickened, 
Commanders of regiments and chiefs of 
| Corps were sent for in great haste: there was 
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much bustle and some loud talking, w'iich 
resulted in an order for the army to be ready 
to march in two hours. The mystery was 
magnified, and with it the confusion. There 
was hurrying to and fro among men and 
mules; there was a horse. lost here and 
there; men at dinner dropped knife and 
fork and sprang to their preparations ; others 
stopped polishing their accoutrements, and 
put away pipe clay to examine their prim- 
ing; the stock of ammunition was replen- 
ished among all the troops; and amid the 
striking of tents, the packing of knapsacks, 
the harnessing of teams, the loading of wa- 
gons, the hurried giving of orders and their 
more hurried execution, the formation and 
assembling of companies, the discussion of 
the cause went industriously on. At length 
the shadowy, uncertain outline grew into a 
palpable form, a tangible fixed fact. The 
letter was from General Worth, conveying 
information that Santa Anna was in three 
days’ march of Saltillo, and that we were 
desired to march immediately thither. No 
higher praise can be awarded to the Centre 
Division and the efficiency of its comman- 
der, than a simple statement of the fact that 
in five hours from the receipt of the intelli- 
gence the whole command was in motion 
and the camp deserted. Fragments of let- 
ters, torn newspapers, broken packs of cards, 
and here and there a smoking faggot were 
nearly all that remained of our canvass hab- 
itations. And when the last man left, Mex- 
icans—men, women and children-—were al- 
ready gleaning the harvest that was thus un- 
expectedly offered, and amid so much rub- 
bish, possibly found an equivalent for their 
labors. Corn was picked from the ground 
where our cattle had been fed, kernel by 
kernel, which was doubtless soon converted 
into very palatable tortillas. Capt. H 
of the 6th Infantry, remained in Parras as a 
guard on the stores necessarily left, and for 
the protection of the sick in the hospital. 
We had calculated on a long night’s 
march ; but instead of this, the commanding 
General and the Infantry bivouacked at our 
old camp near the hacienda of San Lorenzo, 
while the mounted troops pushed on six 
miles farther, to the Puerto San Francisco. 
The halt appearing inexplicable, unless the 
General had reason to suspect a false alarm. 
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Before starting the next morning we learn- 
ed that the Indians had been our neighbors 
during the night, and that several horses had 
been stolen from the hacienda: they took 
care however not to make themselves visi- 
ble during the day. The troops on foot were 
in motion about 6 o’clock, and when we came 
in sight of the Puerto, the morning sun- 
beams were glancing merrily athwart the 
rugged and jagged outline of rocks, which 
form its western boundary. The water that 
we found here on our first visit was no long- 
er to be seen, and we traversed the narrow 
defile on dry land. Continuing briskly our 
counter-march, we arrived at Cienega 
Grande at 1 o’clock. The cave high up in 
the mountains, with its overhanging archi- 
trave of a primitive order, still held the fam- 
ily of Mexicans, and the cross round which 
the frightened females gathered at the sight 
of our reconnoitering party on our first ap- 
proach still pointed to heaven from the sum- 
mit of the neighboring height. Below we 
found roses blooming in all their beauty re- 
sponding defiantly to Byron’s challenge : 


“as soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June.” 





The road thus far, if the expression is allow- 
able, was miry with dust, and the hills and 
plains were of course covered with the ver- 
dure of the chaparral, and the vitality of the 
cactus. 


While the General and his Staff were tak- 
ing ‘“‘a hasty plate” of pork and frioles, 
with the proprietor of the hacienda, Major 
Monsoon whose bald pate and rubicund face, 
gave him peculiar facilities for the decep- 
tion, was passing himself off as a priest, 
among the retainers, who, believing him to 
be a genuine padre, cheerfully shared with 
him their aguardiente, and gave him a bot- 
tle as a consolatory companion for his jour- 
ney. These affairs disposed of, the march 
was resumed; the Dragoons, Cavalry and 
Artillery in advance, with the intention of 
reaching Castanuela before halting. The 
other troops and the train of wagons, were 
left under command of Colonel Churchill, 
and arrived about 4 o’clock at a little rivu- 








let nearly six miles from Cienega Grande, 
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which from the white deposites on its banks, 
was christened Alum creek. Soon after the 
tents were pitched, as had been anticipated 
by a few, Colonel Hardin assumed formal 
command of the troops. This movement 
was at once resented by the Inspector Gen- 
eral, who issued his countersign and parole 
for the night, and directed the commanding 
officers of corps, to receive no orders but 
from him. It was understood that Colonel 
Bissell sent in his adhesion to Colonel 
Churchill ; a course that seems to have been 
resolved on by a wise judgment, and in con- 
formity to the articles of war. Colonel 
Hardin asserted his right to the command 
under an order of President Polk, which 
would undoubtedly be binding, if it did not, 
as was supposed, so clearly conflict with the 
law. 


The intense heat of the day was followed 
by an excessively cold night, during which, 
as usual, there was much suffering from 
want of clothing. The wind rushed from 
the South-east, through a narrow pass in the 
mountains, as cold as if just generated from 


an iceberg, and opening all the pores of 
bodies and blankets, so as to fit them for 


thorough penetration. 


There was a small seintilla ex collisione 
in consequence of the rival 
claims advanced the previous night, which, 
had the enemy been near, might have proved 
Preceding the commencement 
of the march, and after a slim breakfast 


in the morning, 


disastrous. 


which all were fortunate enough to get 


though many went supperless to bed, Colo- 
nel Churchill rode to Colonel Hardin, and 
distinctly informed him that he (Colonel 
Churchill) was commanding officer by vir- 


tue of the 98th article of war. Colone 


Hardin responded that those claims could 
not be recognised, and that he should him- 


self exercise the functions of the Senior 
On separating, 


proceed on the march; whereupon the lat 
ter ordered the former to attend to his pro 
per duties, while under his (Colonel Har 
din’s) command. The interview was con 
ducted with perfect coolness, and apparen 


zood feeling on both sides, each one willing 
to do justice to the motives of the other. 
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Colonel Churchill ordered 
Colonel Hardin to get his men ready and 
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Colonel Churchill subsequently sent forward 
Lieut. , as is supposed from what after- 
wards occurred, to report the circumstances 
to General Wool. After the first regiment 
was in motion Colonel Hardin remained be- 
hind, giving orders to the commanders, 
which was observed by Colonel Churchill ; 
who directed him to join his regiment. Col- 
onel Hardin replied that he should do so 
when he site and not before, upon which 
Colonel Churchill ordered him in arrest. 
Colonel Hardin replied that he did not ac- 
knowledge the authority or the arrest, and 
ordered Colonel Churchill in arrest. Neither 
submitted and thus double-headed, the col- 
umn advanced. 





On arriving at Castanuela, six miles dis- 
tant the Adjutant General met us with an 
order from General Wool to Colonel Church- 
ill to exercise command, which order was 
also communicated to Colonel Hardin—but 
produced no effect. Considering the emer- 
gency and expectation of a battle, we were in 
a peculiarly perplexing predicament through- 
out the day: the straggling in both detach- 
ments, without the conflicting claims of the 
rival Colonels, would have insured our de- 
feat if attacked. The rear stragglers of the 
Arkansas regiment, and the most industri- 
ous of the Illinois troops, were in conversa- 
tional distance of each other at Castenuela, 
and the two bodies must at one time have 
been scattered over a distance of eight or 
ten miles. Our route lay through broad 
valleys, whose chief products are the na- 
tional plants of Mexico. The mountains 
were more abundant in vegetation, and tall 
trees were frequent along their rugged 
slopes. The higher ridges appear as if 
planted with the palm, the regular rows of 
which resemble sentinels on duty, watching 
our progress. Probably the most magnifi- 
cent exhibition of mountains, we had seen, 
was visible on this march. Five gierras 
rose before us at once, each one looking 
down upon the other, until the last could 
seemingly be surmounted only by the firma- 
ment, its top higher than the clouds, an in- 
visible pavilion of the sun. 





, 
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At the end of our march, about 5 o'clock, 
when we encamped near a nameless stream, 
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the two Colonels effected a compromise. 
Colonel Churchill withdrew the arrest of 
Colonel Hardin, the latter assenting to wave 
for the present the exercise of his rank. 
This question of ‘line’ and ‘ staff rank,”’ 
appears to be of long standing in the army, 
and will probably not cease to be trouble- 
some and vexatious, until Congress shall in- 
terpose. Military command obviously ari- 
ses from rank, and when equal grades are 
together—except in the case of officers 
‘serving by commission from the authority 
of any particular State’’—seniority of com- 
mission determines the superior. In for- 
eign services rank and command accompa- 
ny each other, and during the war of the 
Revolution, we frequently find Staff officers 
commanding separate bodies. General Green 
was Quarter Master General, while in com- 
mand of the Southern army, to which he 
was assigned by Washington. During the 
Presidency of General Jackson, an order 
was issued with a view to the final settle- 
ment of the question. An order however 
is not a law, and the matter is still sub judi- 
ce. Indirectly the law as it now stands is 
with the Staff officer. The 98th article of 
war declares that ‘‘all officers serving by 
commission from the authority of any par- 
ticular State, shall, on all detachments 
court martial, or other duty, wherein they 
may be employed in conjunction with the 
regular forces of the United States, take 
rank next after all officers of the like grade 
in said regular forces, notwithstanding the 
commissions of such militia or State officers 
may be elcer than the commissions of the 
officers of the regular forces of the United 
States.”’ This very clearly gave to Colonel 
Churchill the right to command any volun- 
teer Colonel. But up steps a “ regular” 
Captain or Major of the ‘‘line’’ and says 
he will not be commanded by Colonel 
Churchill, though willing to submit to the 
authority of Colonel Hardin, who is not of 
the ‘‘ Staff.” The greater certainly includes 
the lesser, and if the law says Colonel 
Churchill shall command Colonel Hardin 
and that Colonel Hardin command Major A, 
B, or C, does it not follow @ fortiori that 
Colonel Churchill must command the Ma- 
jor? But the question is left to those more 


interested in its decision. 








The order was given Saturday night to 
have reveille at 1 o’clock the next morning, 
but the never tiring Major Daybreak, al- 
ways ahead, anticipated even this time by 
thirty minutes. Jupiter rode high in the 
heavens, the tail of the great bear pointed 
to the earth, and the walls of night were 
gemmed with myriads of burning lights 
which blazed brightly from the far off foun- 
tains of infinity. Our camp fires shed a 
faint but lurid glow over the moving masses, 
as they flitted to and fro in the darkness, and 
the heavy smoke rolled up in piles, seemed 
to settle and waver above the earth, as if 
crushed down by the superincumbent atmos- 
phere. As we moved forth about 3 o’clock, 
the keen wind from the mountains carried a 
shiver over the column like an inverted feu 
de joie, Which sustained more than one re- 
action, from the shoeless, coatless, blanket- 
less members of the command. Without a 
guide, we were enabled to trace our pro- 
gress through a wide waste of prairie vege- 
tation, in spite of the darkness, by the pul- 
verization of the road, over which the 
mounted troops had passed the day before. 
The muzquit and Spanish bayonet which 
grew all around us, assumed every variety 
of form in the obscurity, and without much 
imagination, we could constantly see before 
us, Mexicans on horseback and on foot, sin- 
gle and in companies, staring at us from all 
quarters. We marched for about three 
hours over a rough and undulating country, 
the lofty mountain ‘heights escorting us on 
either side, sometimes stifled even at that 
early and dewy hour with the dust, and 
sometimes sacrified with sharp stones and 
gravel. Deep precipitous chasms worn by 
the water, yawned frequently and fearfully 
by the road side, in one of which, a man be- 
longing to the first regiment, fell to the dis- 
tance of thirty feet, dislocating his thigh. 
The poor fellow was taken up with much 
difficulty, suffered intensely during the day, 
and obtained no relief until we reached a 
stationary point, where the fracture was re- 
duced. After a march of nearly nine miles 
we forded a small stream, and in an hour 
more we arrived at Patos, where the Com- 
manding General and the troops with him 


were yet incamp. We also found a train of 
drovisions here from Monclova, escorted by 
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Captain Wheeler's company of the 2d Illi-| 
nois. By way of compensation too, for our 
midnight marches, we learned that advices 
had been received the preceding evening 
from General Worth, to the effect that his 
alarm was unfounded, and that perhaps in 


more senses than one, his express had gone 
off half-cocked. 


} 
} 


The hacienda de Patos, forms the centre 
of the almost boundless estates of Sanchez. 
Under the Spanish dominion they were the 
property of the Marquis San Miguel Agua- 
yer; by some process the estates were con- 
fiscated and sold by the Republic, and the) 
English Lord Ashburton it is said, became | 
the purchaser, but was compelled to relin- 
quish them on account of some legal restric- 
tion. Two or three other transfers left them 
in possession of the present proprietor, who} 
resides mostly at Saltillo, when he is not| 
‘revelling in the halls.” There is nothing 


' 


' 


in the appearance of Patos, indicating that it | 


is the chief country seat of a republican} 
thousand peons. Don Jacopo Sanchez Na- 
varro, the proprietor, though for some reason 


subsequently understood, was at the time of 
our visit, secretly organizing a party for the 
Mexican army.* He contrived, however, 
to keep up the most friendly relations with 
our commanders, and doubtless found it much 
to his interests, as he must have received 
thousands in exchange for his agricultural 
commodities. 


We halted at Patos several hours in order 
to give the advance an opportunity to recover 
its distance, and then resumed our march 
over a broken country of hills and valleys, 
passing on our left, nearly seventeen miles of 
corn fields. On the opposite side of the 
road was the usual supply of cactus, cha- 
parral, &c., relieved by a very singular freak 
of the palmetto, worthy of notice. 
original trunk had been bent down, so that 
the top had become rooted or inbedded in 
the earth, and from the crown of the arch 
thus formed, a new tree had started up; a 
caprice of nature it is believed not often ob- 
served. We expected to encamp at the 


* He was with Santa Anna at Buena Vista. 


lordling, who holds his sway over twenty. 


' 
i 


| 


the latter name is generally dropped, we) 


The} 


‘*rafcho de los muchachos,”’ but no suitable 
place was found and we pushed on two miles 
farther, where we arrived about sun-set. 

At the end of yesterday’s march, it was 
understood that we were to sleep that night 
until day light, but one of the reconnoitering 
party sent out from Parras, unfortunately 
arrived at head quarters about 9 o'clock, and 
reported mysterious and suspicious parties 
of Mexicans roving in various directions, 
and suggesting some very belligerent designs 
on their part, and the probability of an at- 
tack. This intelligence created something 
of a sensation, but excited no very general 
interest, as the narrator was said to be some- 
what famed for imaginary adventures and 
hair breadth escapes. At a half hour before 
midnight, however, an officer arrived with 
instructions to Colonel Churchill to march at 
4 o'clock, recent information rendering it 
probable that we should meet the enemy at 
day light. Our wakeful and zealous com- 
mander, fearful perhaps that we might sleep 
too long, ordered us to be roused at once, 
and we were accordingly kept four hours— 
nearly two of them under arms—shivering 
and freezing in camp before things were in 
readiness to resume the march. We were 
then almost stiffened with cold, yet never- 
theless the men moved with cheerfulness 
and alacrity, and arrived at head quarters, 
a distance of six miles in two hours. The 
rancho San Juan de la Vaqueria, is near a 
pretty little stream, on the banks of which, 
within a small grove of live oaks, the tents 
of the General Staff were pitched. Here 
we were kept several hours at a halt, it being 
now sunrise, as if to strengthen our claim to 
the title recently acquired of ‘‘night walkers.”’ 
The cause of the delay was incomprehensi- 
ble, unless it was that breakfast was not yet 
over, while we nocturnalists were exposed 
the whole time, motionless in the ranks, to 
the cold and piercing winds of the moun- 
tains, without fires. The order at length 
'came to move forward, and we started in no 
|very amiable humor. All was excitement, 
rage and confusion, and the spirit of peevish- 
ness seemed to pervade the command. In 
the order of march, the 2nd regiment was 
|kept in rear to guard the train; the Arkan- 
|sas cavalry took a road to the right leading 
to the pass of Agua Nueva, on the San Luis 
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Potosi route, while the other troops advanced 
towards La Encantada, a pass ten miles from 
Saltillo. On ascending the hill just beyond 
San Juan de la Vaqueria, we came upon an 
open triangular plain, bounded by mountains 
on all sides, the entrances being at the an- 
gles or passes, just mentioned. This lovely 
basin, as it may be called, is nearly equilate- 
ral, level with the exception of a few slight 
undulations, covered with grass, and at dis- 
tant intervals dotted with thick clusters of 
the Spanish bayonet. There is rarely in na- 
ture a combination so regularly beautiful. 
It deserves its name ‘‘ the enchanted;’’ and 
taking the military view, for armies like 
those of Napoleon it would be a choice spot 
for a pitched battle. 


We reached Encantada at 11 o'clock, and 
there found Lieutenant K’s company of Dra- 
goons, stationed as a picket, and on the 
point of being relieved by three companies 
of Kentucky cavalry under Major Gaines. 
Much surprise was manifested at the entire 
absence of supplies here, and the column 
was accordingly half counter-marched to 
Agua Nueva, thus going eighteen miles to 
reach a point, from which we were but nine 
miles in the morning, and being at the end 
just as far from Saltillo as when we started. 
This new labor saving mode of getting ahead, 
terminated a forced march of four days, 
when the strength of the men was almost con- 
sumed, those on foot not having slept but six 
or seven hours within the last forty-eight, in 
which time they had marched fifty-six miles. 
And so ended, what was familiarly known 
as, ‘* Worth’s Great Stampede.” 


On the 22nd, a Courier arrived from Cap- 
tain H. at Parras, stating that he had rumors 
of a force of five hundred Mexicans in his 
vicinity, though no positive knowledge of 
the fact. He also reports that he had occa- 
sion to send out twenty-five or thirty Arkan- 
sas volunteers, for the purpose of capturing 
or destroying a party of Indians hovering 
about Parras, and that while one of the men, 
taken sick on the excursion, was returning 
alone, a Mexican made an attempt to “ lasso”’ 
him. It failed, and while he was preparing 
to renew the effort, the volunteer dismount- 
ed and shot him. This was the second case 
of victory during our campaign ; an Illinois 





officer having killed a native in Parras the 
night of our departure, who, in company 
with others assailed him with stones. The 
attempt to lasso the cavalier, is a faithful il- 
lustration of the Mexican character, as the 
man who was to have been the victim belon- 
ged to a party sent out to defend the miscre- 
ant and his neighbors from their most im- 
placable foes. The policy of succoring those 
with whom we are at war, by a voluntary 
defence from enemies not ourselves, though 
doubtless originating in the most generous 
feelings, will be questioned, when it is thus 
rewarded by the vilest treachery and ingra- 
titude. 


We had, of course, another emeute in camp 
the next day, in consequence of two com- 
manding officers, General Wool not having 
returned until the evening. There was then 
much labor and vexation at head quarters, in 
the effort to reconcile the conflicting claims 
to rank and precedence, which rise like 
ghosts and will not down at any bidding. 
The attempt, from the necessity of the case, 
resulted in much ado about nothing. 


Large trains of wagons were sent off in 
pursuit of corn, and it became necessary to 
haul it more than forty miles. This sugges- 
ted a doubt as to the policy of retaining such 
a ponderous train with so small a force ; for 
although indispensable perhaps for the ac- 
complishment of the object originally propo- 
sed, that object having vanished, nothing re- 
mained of the means but the burden. 


It was expected Christmas morning from 
certain mysterious intelligence floating about, 
that we should have a visitor in camp, who 
would determine our future position, which 
for the last few days, had been trembling in 
the balance. Apart from the interest felt in 
this matter, many had determined on making 
as much of Christmas in Mexico, as means 
would permit in the absence of the constit- 
uents of egg-nogg. Messes had united for a 
contribution dinner, and although the variety 
and delicacy of the viands did not quite 
equal those of a similar entertainment de- 
scribed in Charles O’ Malley, vet the flutter- 
ing in the poultry-yards and the squeeling 
from the tethered pigs at the ranch the even- 
ing before, afforded pleasing evidence that 
the efforts to gratify our republican appetites, 
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had not been wholly unsuccessful. Accord- 
ingly preparations for the affair began early. 
Even before breakfast, baskets of bread, and 
supplies of chickens, birds, hams, pigs, 
pickles, preserves, jellies, salt, pepper, 
spoons, knives and forks, &c., &c., were in 
the course of transportation to the appointed 
depéts. Others were taking their coffee, and 
‘hard bread made easy,”’ as quietly as usu- 
al, in the anticipation, if not of a merry 
Christmas, of at least an inactive one, when 
a crowd of field officers were suddenly obser- 
ved in the vicinity of head quarters, in low, 
earnest and emphatic conversation. <A few 
members of the group were scratching their 
heads, and sawing the air with right and left 
hand, and working themselves up into a very 
nice miniature tempest—of words. There 
had been so many rumors and alarms of 
Mexicans since we left Parras, that curiosity 
was at once excited: men pricked up their 
ears, dropped their knives and forks,: hastily 
swallowed their coffee, and began to listen. 
After a speedy radiation from the focus of 
knowledge, it was first told in whispers, 
which gradually grew louder, that the ene- 
my was close upon us in two large divisions. 
The intelligence was of the most authentic 
character; the Commanding General having 
received it from one of his most confiden- 
tial agents. Here was an interruption, and 
as Cardinal Wolsey said when he heard of 
Cranmer’s advancement, ‘‘ news indeed.” 
A horseman is forthwith hurried to Saltillo 
with the intelligence. The Arkansas regi- 
ment is first in the saddle, and sent out to 
reconnoitre the pass to San Luis Potosi. The 
Infantry troops are at once formed in line of 
battle, and the Artillery is in battery, with 
port fires lighted. Arms are loaded; camp 
kettles and mess chests are thrust into wag- 
ons with reckless contempt of crockery ; 
mules are harnessed with a rapidity scarcely 
equalled by the voluble profanity of the dri- 
vers; tents are struck; horses saddled, and 
the whole train drawn out for an immediate 
rush to Saltillo, in case of necessity. Clouds 
are watched with absorbing interest, and are 
converted into the most palpable signals of 
smoke on the mountains ; trees are mistaken 
for men, and droves of cattle for squadrons of 
cavalry; while the dust rolled up by the 
wind, necessarily rises from the tread of an 
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advafcing army. Every thing is ready for 
a fight ; officers and men are eagerly looking 
for events or discussing the chances of suc- 
cess: some proposing to dine with Santa 
Anna or at his expense, and others less am- 
bitious, desire only to cook their dinner with 
his wooden leg. Hour after hour goes by in 
this tense state of expectancy; the sun has 
nearly reached the highest point in the hea- 
vens; but we hear no guns, and we see no 
enemy. At length there is a fresh emana- 
tion of dust, but it is in the direction of San 
Juan de la Vagueria; however every glass 
is levelled, and three horsemen are seen gal- 
loping towards camp. Here must be a key 
to the mystery, but time rolls by, until the 
slowness of their pace shows they have no- 
thing to communicate. There is another de- 
monstration, and another stretching of optics 
and levelling of glasses. This time it isa 
four wheel vehicle laboring and lumbering 
over the road. On it comes, every soul mark- 
ing its progress with breathless interest. The 
tired mules cannot keep pace with the eager 
expectancy of the spectators, and notwith- 
standing the postillion’s whip, provokingly 
take their own time. The carriage arrives 
at last, and out jumps Mr. , 2 Non-com- 
batant Englishman, who sold us corn at Par- 
ras, and would probably like to sell us more 
at the same price. He reports with entire 
confidence that there is not a Mexican sol- 
dier within the circumference of a hundred 
miles. The thermometer of every man’s 
feelings fell to zero. It was the old cry of 
“ wolf,” “wolf!” the grand climacteric of 
stampedes, except Worth’s, which was with- 
out a rival. Baggage was at once unloaded, 
tents re-pitched, and many so thoroughly 
disgusted as not to quit them during the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The assistant adjutant general (Captain 
James H. Prentiss) having relinquished his 
staff commission, left in the afternoon to 
join his company at Monterey, and took with 
him the respects and regrets of every gen- 
tlemen in camp. To fine capabilities and 
elegant accomplishments, he united a noble 
and generous heart; he might have been 
called the model man of the army, and his 
withdrawal created a void in the Centre Di- 
vision which was never filled. 








The camp was visited ontlee 26th by Gen. 
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Butler, accompanied by his Adjutant Gene- 
ral, Major Thomas ; and though varied pre- 
parations had been made for receiving him 
with the honors due to his rank, the review, 
salute, &c., were declined. Rumor says 
that the interview between the high con- 
tracting parties, though courteous, was not 
marked by much cordiality. General B. re- 
turned to Saltillo the following day with his 
views and ideas of the Centre Division, it is 
said, not particularly improved by his obser- 
vations and the various facts which came to 
his knowledge. His military experience was 
of course not very extensive, and from all 
accounts he appeared to have been much 
amused with many things, but with nothing 
more than with the vast number of orders 
issued in a campaign of three months—ren- 
dered necessary perhaps by the raw material 
of the command—and the Alexandrian li- 
brary of writing connected therewith. 


On Saturday also, Captain F. of the En- 
gineers, an active and intelligent officer, left 
for duty at Monterey, and an order was re- 
ceived detaching four officers from the staff. 
The Arkansas regiment was ordered back to 
Potos, and a portion of the ammunition train 
transferred to Saltillo. The Centre Division 

‘ was thus daily curtailed of its strength, and 
the process went on until it was dissolved 
into its original elements. 

Stringent orders were issued for the pur- 
pose of keeping officers and men out of Sal- 
tillo, but in spite of restrictions, a few man- 
aged to enter the town. The great feature 
of a visit there on Sunday was the exhibition 
at the cock-pit, though this was by no means 
the elegant establishment which we found at 
Monclova. About 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon the people began to assemble, and 
when the crowd was gathered, the priest, 
just from the altar or the death-bed absolu- 
tion of one of his flock, gracefully entered 
the circle, and with professional skill and 
precision, fitted the small scythe blade or 


‘‘slashers,” to the feathered champions of 


the ring. This was the invariable practice 


when the Americans first had possession of 


the city, though subsequently departed from. 
The priest was not more regular and neces- 
sary at mass in the morning than at the cock- 
pit in the afternoon; nor was he more con- 


He pronounced the forgiveness of sins as the 
minister of God, to his morning congrega- 
tion, and changing shapes like Proteus, offi- 
ciated in the evening as the minister of Sa- 
tan at the altar, as Milton has it, of 


“His temple right against the temple of God,” 


dedicated to vice, crime and barbarity. Such 

were the illustrations of Christianity which 

were exhibited to the Mexican people in the 

‘daily walk and conversation of their teach- 

ers,” and such the examples and the means 

by which the erring and the ignorant of eith- 

er sex were taught the way to heaven. 

Once more we moved in the direction of 
Saltillo, with a view to encamp near Encan- 

tada, but from some unknown reason the co- 

lumn passed on to a position a few miles be- 

yond. The road lies here in a valley two or 
three miles across which generally widens 
towards the city. The mountains on the 
east have a seared and hoary appearance, as 
if they had literally grown grey with years. 
We encamped near the rancho San Juan de 
Buena Vista, about half a mile to the south 
of which the road becomes very narrow, and 
is bounded by a deep ravine winding from 
Encantada to Saltillo on the west side, and 
by a series of high bluffs on the other, which 
pass into a deep shadow long after the sun 
has illumined the neighboring plains. These 
heights run back to the mountains forming a 
series of irregular plateaus, separated by 
broad and deep gullies. The narrowness 
of the gorge thus formed, and the difficulty 
of operating with large masses on the bro- 
ken ground above, combine to make this 
pass of Angostura, a very important posi- 
tion to a small force having to contend 
against a greater—a fact historically illustra- 
ted by General Taylor on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, 1847, in the ever memorable battle of 
Buena Vista. 

The proximity of our camp to the city, 
even for a single day, enabled many of us 
to catch something like a bird’s-eye view 
thereof. When Texas and Coahuila formed 
one state, Monclova was the seat of govern- 
ment, but after the separation, Saltillo was 
designated as the Capital of Coahuila, which 
it now is, politically and ecclesiastically. 
The city contains not far from fifteen thou- 





spicuous in one position than in the other. 


sand inhabitants ; is closely built, the houses 
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mostly of adobe. The dwellings of the bet- 
ter classes are large and convenient, hav- 
ing their interior courts arranged with taste 
and planted with flowers, and not unfre- 
quently enlivened with fountains. The site 
of the town being an inclined plane, water 
is carried with facility through all the streets, 
which are easily and usually kept clean, and 
are generally paved. Numerous reservoirs 
are established at convenient points, where 
the women may be seen at all hours filling 
their water pitchers, or carrying them to 
and fro on their shoulders. In three of the 
plazas there are large fountains, which con- 
tribute not only to the beauty but to the 
health and cleanliness of the city and its 
inhabitants—though the latter evince no 
very lively appreciation of the privilege. 
The Cathedral fronts on the principal plaza, 
and amid the crowds of men, women and 
children usually congregated there, not 
unfrequently may be seen numerous de- 
votees of both sexes, making their slow 
and painful way on their knees, from the 
prison opposite towards its sacred portals, 
and, after toiling and panting up the rugged 
steps, thence continuing their rigorous 
‘‘penance’’ to the altar. The building is of 
stone, nearly three hundred feet long, and 
about two hundred feet wide: the roof is 
sixty feet from the ground, and composed of 
a central dome and a succession of groined 
arches. The main structure communicates 
with a side chapel erected in 1753, the dec- 
orations of which in richness and splendor 
surpass those of any other church in the 
place ; and among them may be mentioned 
a silver altar, valued at several thousand 
dollars. Besides the Cathedral, are the 
churches of Saint John and Saint Stephen, 
and the chapel of the Francescan convent. 
In none is the architecture of a pure order, 
but is probably a modern modification of the 
original Aztec, thus following the example 
of the church in adapting to its purposes so 
many of the usages of heathenism. The 
Franscescan convent was occupied as bar- 
racks by a portion of our troops, while we 
held possession of the city. A fat jolly, old 
friar—(who a few days before the battle of 
Buena Vista was very anxious to dispose of 
his family in a safe place) performed mass 
every morning in the chapel, but the beauti- 
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ful vestals who once here buried in a cruel 
monopoly, their voluptuous charms, had de- 
parted before the heretical advent, and it 
may be doubted if they will ever again grace 
those dreary walls with their presence. 

The western suburbs of Saltillo are al- 
most entirely devoted to apple and quince 
orchards. These are the principal fruits, for 
although the town is considerably south of 
Monterey, it is three thousand feet higher, 
and therefore too cold to produce oranges 
and pomegranates which are so abundant 
in its sister city. Near these orchards are 
the Alamades, which are beautiful and spa- 
cious, and would be ornamental even else- 
where than in Mexico. In the centre of a 
series of noble avenues, there is a large cir- 
cular area surrounded with trees and bor- 
dered with the Magney, (Agave Ameri- 
cana,) while the walks which radiate hence 
in every direction, are adorned on either 
side, with the same magnificent plant. Seats 
are arranged at convenient intervals, and 
the rivulet is seen, and the murmur of run- 
ning water is heard, along every pathway. 
Here at sunrise, 


“Tis sweet to be awakened by the lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the songs of birds, 
The lisp of children and their earliest words.”’ 


Four miles below Saltillo, are two cotton 
manufacturing establishments, one of which 
only, was in operation during the war. This 
was owned by resident foreigners, incorpora- 
ted under the title of the Hibernia company. 
The Superintendent and master operatives 
were from New Jersey. The mill runs fif- 
teen hundred spindles, and employs about 
seventy five persons, mostly native women 
and children. The motive power is water, 
of which the supply is ample and inexhaus- 
tible; a small steam engine however, is 
in connection with the sizing operations. 
The machinery which is complete and kept 
in good order, is from the Mateawan works, 
New York. As the importation of cotton is 
strictly prohibited, the raw material costs at 
the factory, twenty two cents per pound, 
and is mostly procured from the vicinity of 
Monclova. The fabrics are confined to 
coarse shirtings, which ordinarily bring from 








[twenty five to thirty cents the yard, but the 
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army sutlers reduced the price a little, while 
their competition existed. The principal 
market is San Luis Potosi, with which 
place, ail commercial intercourse, on account 
of the war, was then suspended. 
the stores in Saltillo display great varieties 
of costly merchandise, much of which is 
brought over land from the Pacific. Fine 


Many of 


gloriously to the earth, and none so low as 
to do them reverence. The power which 
had been so long energetically wielded to 
accomplish the—as yet undeveloped—pur- 
poses of the administration, returned to the 
source whence it originated. And with the 
day and year aforesaid, and the army of 
Chihuahua, end these reminiscences of my 





East India goods are smuggled into the 
country by this route, and are sold at prices | 
far below those of New York. The mechan-| 
ics are generally poor, and here, as in other | 
Mexican towns, if a garment is wanted, the 
money must usually be paid in advance, to 
enable the maker to purchase the materials. 

The tent cords of the camp at Buena Vis- 
ta, were hardly tightened with one night’s 
dew, before an order was received from the 
Cabinet at Saltillo, directing the.return of 
the troops to La Encantada. At the same 
time, three hundred wagons of our train 
were withdrawn for service elsewhere—an 
indirect intimation that the Centre Division 
was, too much of a travelling storehouse. 
Thus the Army of Chihuahua seemed to 
crumble to pieces under the mysterious in- 
fluences of the vicinity, as iron filings fly 
from one magnet, when approached by a 
greater. Looking like a funeral procession, 
with long and lugubrious faces, we retraced 
our too ambitious steps, 





“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” 


to Encantada. The veteran chieftain who 
had led us so far, and governed with rare 
vigor if with occasional caprice, found him- 
self in the toils at Jast, a victim to the inex- 
orable will and superior grade of a volunteer 
General. This was indeed ‘the most un- 
kindest cut of all,’ a brief but bitter com- 
mentary upon the principle of making Gen- 
erals by a piece of Presidential parchment. 

The 31st of December, 1846, was the last 
muster day of the consolidated Centre Di- 
vision. Our gallant chief then dropped the 
title of Commanding General; the grand 
army of Chihuahua had exploded without 
even a flash save that of anger, or a sound 
save that of complaint, and with it many a 
day dream of ambition, many a vision of 
power and fame and conquest. The hopes 
which for a few months had been soaring 
upwards from so many hearts, tumbled in- 





first and last campaign. 


LINES, 
( Written on a delicious day in April.) 


How pure the light! how calm the air! 
The gentle Soul of Peace is nigh, 

And breathes a quiet ecstacy, 
Around—above us—every where. 


Did Heavens like these forever rise 
About the broad, unclouded earth, 
We should not ask a second birth, 
Nor set our weary life to sighs. 


Did winds like these forever call 
So dreamy languor’s golden deep, 
We should not long so oft to sleep, 
That stirless sleep beneath the pall. 


O! skies that bend, O! winds that woo, 
O! blissful calm so sweet and mild, 
The spirit of a deathless child, 

In all the world, seems smiling through. 


I see her clear immortal eyes 

Shine in the charmed translucent space, 
I see the glory ’round her face, 

Born of all rare serenities. 


And memories not dim with tears, 
Chains that oblivious Time had wrought, 
Melt in the wakening swell of thought, 
Which mounts the dreary steep of years! 


Until divinely raised it thrills 

Up to the holiest heights of life, 
Nor bears the fitful surge of strife, 
Among those blue, eternal hills: 


The hills where once jn youthful trance, 
I stood to view the shifting show 

Of human passions writhe below, 

And saw—with glowing countenance. 


And said it was a glorious fray, 

And long to join the frenzied throng, 

And spurned the treacherous hint of wrong, 
And called our life—brave sport in May. 


O! skies that bend! O! winds that blow, 
O! blissful calm, so sweet, and mild, 

Ye have transfurmed me to the child, 
The Dreamer lost so long ago. 


Father! there are more Sabbath spells 

On thy fair Earth, than Creeds have known, 

And ev’n in hearts most wild and lone, 

Pure Thoughts ring out their Sabbath bells. 
Paut H. Hayne. 
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THE FIELDS OF JUNE. 


“ Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair, 

In looking on the happy Autumn fields 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


— “care not while we hear 
A trumpet in the distance pealing news 
Of better, and hope, a poising eagle, burns 
Above the unrisen morrow.” 
4 TENNYSON. 


Passing away from the present I live over 
my childhood again; and the dear faces 
beam on me; the sweet voices speak to 
me; and—happy that I am!—I am once 
more almost what I was, a joyous child! 

See how I ramble on whereveg fancy leads 
me—giving you only the poor shadows of 
thought; shadows of a substance which 
were itself, perhaps, worth nothing. But 
the scene is very lovely; and the waving 
fields of golden grain, forever move with a 


From the toil and bustle and uproar of the | musical low sigh—and over them the clouds 
streets, it is a deep delight to pass into the| pass, ‘‘ dropping balm’”’ and floating to the 
still smiling country lands, and under the distant blue horizon ; and the forest lies near 
summer skies live a purer and more quiet at hand, a mass of magnificent foliage which 
life, unmoved by the turmoil of existence,|beckons you to its cool depths and smiles. 
by its harrassing cares and trials. You may Go thither with me and we will listen to the 
think and say that the country is no more|sighing of the winds of June: we will lie 
exempt from toil and care than the town;|upon the emerald carpet under some old 
that if it were otherwise, and going into the|0ak, with fitful gleams of sunlight playing 
smiling depths of woods exempted us from|through the leaves;—we will forget the 
the ills of life, the great world would immedi- world, the toil of life, the cares of existence ; 
ately rush thither, and the cities be depopu-| and thus stretched at length, we will dream 
lated ; and this objection to the general ob-|if it please you, either of the past or future. 
servation is a true one. But still there is} Does the picture seem a vagary of imagi- 
much exemption from the agitations of ‘‘ this} nation to you—sojourning amid dusty streets: 
being”’ in the soft domain of the winds—the| does the idea of shade and coolness, and 
fields and forests. For life is so heated in|the sigh of winds through deep green foli- 
the city! It is feverish or freezing—it is}age, appear to you an unreality, and only 
torpor or fever; either apathy or boiling pas-|such a thing as poets fancy, wrapped in 
sion seizes upon so many of the city dwell-|dreams? No: it really exists. Incredible 
ers. You escape much of this when the|as it may seem—as it would have seemed to 
dust of streets is shaken from the feet, and|to me but the other day—these forests do in 
passing from the smoke and glare, you| actual reality wave their long emerald boughs 
plunge, or rather gently sink, into the cool|over mossy grass. This land of summer re- 
atmosphere of the still retreats which alljally exists. Would you enter upon it, un- 


long so for. 


clogged by any annoyance : would you drink 


In our good old Virginia, the genius of the| the draught of memory—of recollections and 
people is essentially anti-metropolitan, andjof dreams? You have have only to come 
I need not say that this is the real reason for} with me. 
our want of cities. We love the seclusion} Come! 
and enjoyment of themanor: we shrink from} The deep woods invite you: the winds 
the cooped up streets. At least this is the|laugh and sigh among the plumes of ever- 
case with me; and leaving the town in|green pines; the oaks are more vocal and 
which I am a mere atom, lost in the whirl|communicative than that Talking Oak 
and rush of trade, I enter my normal state|which told the lover of Olivia so many 
of being, as the winds cool my brow, and|things which ladies when they are young, 
whisper to me of the beautiful country|and love, cannot be induced to do so much 
scenes of other years. Again! go into that|as whisper. 
past which shines for me with such imper-| Come! 
ishable splendor ;—again I listen to the} The green depths and sunny glades invite 
shouts of my companions ;—again, the skies} you: if you have griefs they will console 
of summer flood my heart with happiness.|you; if you have pleasures they will heigh- 
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ten them ; if you are fond of dreams, your 
reveries will here be sublimated, and per- 
chance you may sound deeper depths than 
ever did the thinkers of old Greece ; and it 
is possible, discover even what narrow intel- 
lects in olden days forgot, pursuing the phan- 
tom stone 6f the philosophers, turning all 
things to gold—you may discover I say, the 
secret of happiness. 

Happiness! What is it? Is it renown or 
wealth, or pleasure? Does it lie in the celeb- 
rity which flares up to-day and dies out to- 
morrow, with its agreeable accompaniments 
of jealousy and envy, and embittered rival- 
ry? Does it consist in wealth, acquired by 
drudgery which turns the face to parchment 
and the liver toa piece of sole leather—and 
above all, the heart to a lump of ice? Can 
it, lastly, be found in the inane and ever- 
fleeting hours of worldly pleasure—that froth 
upon human life—that convulsive grin of the 
animal, while the soul thirsts and cries out 
in its want? Happiness! Who has attain- 
ed it by celebrity, or wealth, or pleasure ? 
Who has not attained it by devoting himself 
to duty—to the high and noble ends of life, 
by bringing everything to but one altar; and 
there yielding up his hopes and fears, and 
aspirations, with deep full content, submis- 
sion and reliance? 

So we will dream here to-day of what is 
passed—or of what comes—and if for me 
those dreams are sad, for you they may be 
happy. There is scope here for every mood. 
See the great trees which have braved the 
winds and storms of centuries—beneath 
which we are ants almost, and yet shall live 
in eternal youth, when these giants have 
become the ‘hollow shells of crumbling 
towers’ and been consumed in the last great 
conflagration. See the fringe-tree yonder, 
with its mass of snow flakes from whose 
white depths, such a delicious perfume is 
wafted upon the cool, blue air. See the 
pines, and elms, and hickories, and alders, 
clad in their summer robes, and whispering 
their secrets to the wind. From the glen 
yonder, above which the immense black 
oaks tower, you may hear the musical flow 
of the crystal brook: and through the trees, 
you catch perhaps a glimpse of the medita- 
tive cows standing knee deep in the shaded 
current ; and against the emerald banks the 
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snowy figures of sheep are seen and their 
bleat heard quite distinctly. 

Over the far landscape broods that delicate 
mist which all the breezes of summer can- 
not dissipate; and only the voices of the 
harvesters, of which I shall say something, 
disturb the quiet. The scene is still and 
beautiful—and the sighing wind which now 
scarcely makes the shadows of the leaves 
upon the sward twinkle in its passage, seems 
to add if anything to the deep stillness. 

So placed, beneath the noble forest, and 
in sight of the old homestead where so many 
beautiful and happy faces ‘add a splendor 
to the time’’ as did, to her’s, the Persian 
girl of the poet—so, stretched upon the 
emerald sward we will see the sun decline 
into the rosy west: and hear the songs of 
the harvesters as they return homeward: 
and watch the bright birds which dart 
across the blended blue and gold: and 
drink in all pleasant sights and sounds— 
thus we will pass the idle hours, with little 
conversation ; and pass them, I think, well. 

The songs of the harvesters! You have 
heard them have you not? Standing yon- 
der on the beautiful slopes of June, and 
looking far into the deep blue sky, I heard 
the other day, this same echoing carol—sad 
and beautiful and touching—the hymn or 
song of the harvesters. I say sad and 
touching :—for the music that brings up 
happier times is always sad. Just as Web- 
ster looking from the windows of Marsh- 
field, ‘‘ almost cried to think of that dear 
kindred blood,” and heard perhaps the mu- 
sic of his brother’s voice, and lived over 
again, all the old days :—so I who claim as 
great a talent for reverie as the giant of the 
North, felt my spirit go back to the past as 
I heard those songs of the merry harvesters 
across the hills of June. They too were 
eloquent for me of days passed long ago: 
of hours that never can return; of joys 
which I shall scarcely taste again, ever, on 
this earth. Listening to the measured 
chaunt of the cutters, I heard my childhood 
speak to me; and felt again all the joy of 
the old days; day when I had as yet, suf- 
fered nothing, and all was rosy, hopeful, and 
alluring. Yes they were very sad—those 
songs of the gay harvesters, across the hills 
of June! Not sorrowful but sad ! 
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They s sounded like those ditties “of the 
troubadours which echoed round the moun- 
tain castle of the good Knight Sir Agenor 
de Mauléon :—those madrigals which, chaun- 
ted in asad and mournful strain, brought 
back to him the old goiden days, beneath 
Andalusian skies, and all the tragedy which 
passed, and played itself between Coimbra, 
and the spot where the grand master Fred- 
eric went to his death. 

It was well in the poet to declare that the 
greatest human suffering was in 


‘*Looking on the happy Autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


I doubt, however if he ever heard these 
songs, or felt them: otherwise we should 
have had embodied in his verse, a more 
mournful melody. One thing alone adds 
the finishing touch to joy or sorrow; and 
that is music. Simply to look upon the 
bright smiling fields of Autumn—happy in 
their golden plenty and ripe beauty—is a 
saddening thing to one who has memories 
of other days associated with the specta- 
cle:—but ah! this sadness is enhanced a 
thousand fold when the slow song of the 
far harvesters floats to the ears borne on the 
evening breeze—reviving again the happier 
days of the past, and seeming to chaunt the 
dirge of brilliant hours. 

What a strange effect has music! what 
singular associations! You laugh or weep 
when you hear the song sung by some much 
loved one in other years :—for all the past 
flows back, and while the strain is sounding 
in your ears, you live over again the long 
gone time, with all its passion, splendor, or 
delight; with all its joy or grief, its happi- 
ness or suffering. Especially to me is this 
the case when I hear the music of the har- 
vesters. The African organization seems 
to assimilate itself to merriment or tears— 
to what is truest humor—and it thrills to 
laughter or sighing, quickly and without an 
effort. Born and reared in cur good old 
mother of States—in our Old Virginia who 
with all her faults is still greatest among the 
great—there is nothing connected with her 
farm life which I am not familiar with— 
nothing of her country lands which I do 
not look upon in the light of an old and 
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songs I heard, came echoing t to me e from 1 my 
youth—and they said many things. 
Beautiful, if sad, are these ringing songs :— 
and indeed every thing associated with 
‘« Ethiopian”’ music seems to partake of this 
character: or if not, of the most naive and ~ 
childlike humor, the true expression of the 
negro character :—‘‘ Farewell my Lily 
dear’ and ‘ The Old Folks at Home, ‘“‘ Few 
Days,” and a dozen others are all either 
humorous or sad. Among these may be 
mentioned that sad plaintive beautiful mel- 
ody of Foster’s-—‘‘ Hard times come again 
no more.’ Have you heard it? What an 
echo of sadness is in it! 


“Tis the song the sigh of the weary— 
Hard times! hard times! 
Come again no more : 

Many days you have lingered 

Around my cabin door, 

But hard times come again no more! 


The evening draws on calm and quiet; 
and the friendly stars shine over head, in 
the depths of the blue heaven ; a sad sweet- 
ness seems to centre in the carol, and the 
wandering airs of evening bear it far away 
across the forest—and perhaps a gloom may 
rest upon the spirit. But I will not end my 
letter with a sigh. It is true that life con- 
tains many things which try the power of 
human endurance ; and more than one heart 
has felt that the burden of grief and sufler- 
ing was hard to bear, the turning back of 
the currents of ‘‘ pleasure and passion and 
darling joy’ a terrible trial: many thou- 
sands in all generations have 
longed for the mystic shamrock ‘‘that not a 
sigh nor aching heart might in the world be 
found’’—and, among the rest, that their own 
should not be of the number. 


doubtless 


But these feelings doubtless spent them- 
selves very soon—such do not remain in, or 
continue to affect, healthy organizations :--- 
and whatever may have been the grief, 
better thoughts and feeling doubtless came 
back again. 

Certainly there is far more of beauty and 
tenderness in those songs of the harvesters 
than, of grief and sadness. That there 
is sadness, to some persons in certain 
moods we all know :—but then this sadness 
passes, and the tender memories of happy 








dear acquaintance. For this reason these 





days come back: and any thing like sorrow 
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is quite absorbed in gratitude for the gift of 
feeling this delicate enjoyment. I regard 
an ear for music as a very great blessing; 
and if at times this musical association I 
have spoken of, produces sadness :—still, at 
other times it is the source of the finest en- 
joyment. And so I leave the subject of the 
harvest home, and, listening to their carol 
dying slowly far away into the past, do not 
regret having heard it. Pausing thus for a 
moment to look back on that other past, we 
may gather strength and encouragement for 
the future—for its toils, and pleasures, its 
griefs and rejoicings: above all its duties. 
That we may all perform them worthily is 
my prayer always. 
R. J. 





A SKETCH. 


Selected from the Papers of the late Henry Elien. 


Oft when pacing thro’ the long and dim 
Dark gallery of the Past, I pause before 
A picture of the which this is a copy— 
Wretched at best. 


How fair she looked, standing a tip toe there 
Poised daintily upon her little feet, 
The slanting sunset falling thro’ the leaves 
In golden glory on her smiling face 
Upturned towards the blushing roses, while 
The breeze that came up from the river’s brink 
Shook all their clusters over her fair face ; 
And sported with her robe, until methought, 
That she stood there, clad (wondrously indeed !) 
In perfume and in music, for her dress 
Made a low rippling sound, like little waves 
That break at midnight on the tawny sands— 
While all the evening air of roses whispered. 
Over her face a rich, warm blush spread slowly 
And she laughed, a low, sweet, mellow laugh 
To see the branches still evade her hands— 
Her simall, white hands, which seemed indeed, as if 
Made only thus to gather roses. 
Then with face 
All flushed and smiling she did nod to me 
Asking my help to gather them for her : 
And so I bent the heavy clusters down 
Show’ring the rose leaves o’er her neck and face ; 
Then carefully she plucked the fairest one 
And curtseying playfully gave it to me— 
Show'd me her finger tip, pricked by a thorn, 
And when I would have kissed it, shook her head~— 
Kissed it herself, and mocked me with a smile. 
The rose she gave me sleeps between the leaves 
Of an old Poet, where its sight oft brings 
That summer evening back again to me. 





Jambe D’Argent and Monsieur Jacques. 


From“ Scenes dela Chouannerie.” By Emile Souvéstre. 
CHAPTER I. 


All nations have two histories, one which 
delights in assembling together and moves 
only when escorted by authentic documents, 
the other, curious in detail, mingles private 
events with traditionary legends. The first 
resembles those rivers of the new world, 
which bear everything onward by their 
mighty currents, but of which nothing can 
be seen except their grand undulations ; the 
second, one of those limpid streams, on the 
flowery banks of which, we delightedly seat 
ourselves to gaze through its crystal waters, 
counting the glistening pebbles sparkling in 
its bed and gathering the beautiful flowers 
which gem its banks. 

For every one there are days when the 
air in the upper regions renders them dizzy, 
when immense horizons fatigue, and the eyes 
love to descend upon the lower places, and 
repose upon the narrow enclosure which 
confine a few old trunks of the white thorn. 
Thus we stop at the familiar episodes of a 
great poem, leaving the official palace of his- 
tory we forget ourselves whilst listening to 
the recitals of the young girls at the village 
spring, or the old men sitting by the door- 
sill, basking in the evening sun. Prejudice 
is often seen there, and ignorance always— 
but, at least, we find life. It is exactly what 
the people have heard, felt and seen. If 
they relate inaccurately what has been, they 
tell with simplicity what they are themselves, 
their errors are not falsehoods, but relative 
truths which are valuable in their place ; 
their wrong as well as their merit consists in 
writing perpetually human romances upon 
the pages of history. It was this great de- 
sire to know the popular chronicles of the 
most celebrated ‘“‘ Chowans’’* which brought 
me to the house of an eye witness of those 
stirring events. 

He ministered to the souls of one of the 
poorest parishes inlower Maine. Thesmall 
patrimony he inherited supplied the insuffi- 
ciency of his curial resources, and enabled 


* A corruption of “ Chat-huaat’—screech owl—a name 
given to acelebrated band in the Vendean war. 
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him to break the sharpest thorns of want 
and misery, which afflicted his poor parish- 
ioners. Thus gratitude had given him a 
name which flattery bestows upon Kings ; 
incapable of speaking of him without recall- 
ing his inexhaustible goodness, the country 
people had accustomed themselves to take 


the quality for the man, and instead of con-| 


stantly repeating “the good curé’’ they end- 
ed in simply saying, “the Good,” as if such 
a designation could leave no doubt to whom 


it was applied. The owner of the new mill | 


himself, notwithstanding his philosophic con- 
tempt for all belief which bore not directly 
upon the ‘“ four rules,” confessed to me that 
‘« M. le Bon’’ passed for the providence of 
the canton. 

‘He stupefies them a little,’ said he, 
‘with the superstitions about the good God 
and his paradise, but he innoculates parents 
for the small pox—he gives freely to all beg- 
gars, and he has just called a accoucheuse 
to the parish. In short, he is the least bad of 
them all.” Coming as it did from the mouth 
of my conductor, this negative praise had an 
eloquence which increased my desire to see 
M. le Bon. We therefore set off to his house, 
where I was expected: the road was wild 
and picturesque, sometimes we were buried 
under hedges and almost suffocated by the 
stagnant water—at another we rolled over 
the fresh green meadows, putting to flight 
innumerable covies of partridges, and again 
we swept along the borders of the streams, 
rippling among the graceful willows. Pass- 
ing near a beech tree I pointed to my com- 
panion one of those holes which the wood- 
pecker digs for his nest, and which was cov- 
ered with several small plates of iron. 

“Ah, yes,” said the miller laughing, ‘‘that 
is the work of some credulous clown who 
wants to get the ‘grass which cuts.’ The 
wood-pecker passes amongst us for a wise 
bird who has travelled and knows good coin. 
If you stop up his house, as you see there, 
he instantly flies to a mountain where the 
wonderful plant grows which cuts iron, and 
after using it to open an entrance to his nest, 
he drops it upon a piece of red cloth which 
is placed below it. Here the cloth has been 
forgotten or disappeared, which accounts for 
the non success of the thing and encourages 
them to begin again.” 


This popular belief brought to my mind 
what I had heard in Normandy. There, as 
‘everywhere, the swallows’ nests are sus- 
pended from the roofs of the houses, are an 
assurance of peace and prosperity ; but it is 
believed that they can be the means of giv- 
ing sight to the blind. It is sufficient to wait 
until the young are hatched, and pluck out 
their eyes; as soon as the mother perceives 
it, she flies away and soon returns with a 
stone which she makes use of to restore their 
sight. The blind person finds it there and 
makes use of it in his turn! Thus in all 
places and under every form has tradition 
attributed some symbolic or superhuman 
part to that winged race which lives in the 
ocean of the heavens. Placed between the 
earth and the skies, birds seem to participate 
in a double nature, and when the angels have 
held communication with mankind they have 
borrowed their wings ! 

| Thus our country people have endowed us 
with a thousand wonderful gifts ; they also 
are strangers passing here and there; to see 
them traverse ether, indifferent to space, free 
from every fetter, victorious without effort, 
over every obstacle, how easy it is to imag- 
ine that heaven and earth have no mysteries 
for these eternal travellers. 

The inextricable windings of the road va- 
ried the prospect infinitely but appeared to 
keep us far from the end of our journey. The 
‘‘ Angelus’’ had sounded from every church 
in the village, when just before us a slate 
roof peered above a grove of trees. 

‘There is the nest,”’ said the miller. point- 
ing to it with the end of his whip, ‘ we will 
get there just in time for dinner, which is 
always very good at a curé’s house: come 
Bolivar, step quick, we are near the stable.” 

The horse seemed to understand, he did 
not linger, and we soon saw the front of the 
parsonage. Vines encased every window— 
ran along the cordons of masonry which sur- 
mounted the lower story—embroidered the 
cornices—climbed to the roof and creeping 
along they gracefully crowned the smoky 
tops of the old chimnies with their graceful 
tendrils and green foliage. Pigeons cooed 
melodiously upon the slate. warmed by the 
midday sun, and at the door a large yellow 
dog had rolled himself up to sleep at the feet 
of an old woman occupied in spinning. At 
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the noise of the wheels both raised their 
heads; the dog growled softly and the old 
woman uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

ty Hey! It is Catharine!” cried my com- 
panion gaily, ‘‘ have you not heard the din- 
ner hour ring, my old girl, that you are there 
turning your wheel instead of going to the 
turnspit ?”’ 

“The turnspit on Friday !” cried Catha- 
rine scandalized. 

‘« By the eternal Father, she is right. It 
is Friday!” replied the miller letting the 
reins fall with such an air of disappoint- 
ment that I burst out laughing. ‘I did not 
think of that when I set off. What is to be- 
come of us?” 

“Do I not hear my guests?” said a voice 
behind us. 

We turned: it was W. le Bon,who was re- 
turning from his visit to a sick person with 
his breviary under his arm. He cordially 
welcomed my conductor, and taking my 
hands with paternal tenderness, ‘J expect- 
ed you,” said he, ‘and have long thought of 
you. I have much to say to you.” Then 
showing the miller the door—‘ Let our dear 
neighbor enter,”’ added he with a good-na- 
tured smile, “and although Friday be an 
unlucky day, we will endeavor to make it a 
white day for him, as all those of the owner 
of the new mill should be.”’ 

The fabricator of flour having never read 
Horace, of course did not comprehend the 
epigram of the old priest; we followed him 
into the dining room, where the table was 
already laid. It was a large room simply 
whitewashed and adorned only with a pro- 
fusion of flowers, but so skilfully were they 
arranged—the climbing plants mingling with 
the green shrubs and flowery tufts, accord- 
ing to their height, form and color—that the 
whole formed, upon the white walls, an ever 
varying and undulating embroidery of un- 
surpassed grace and beauty. An immense 
shell surrounded by saxifrage received the 
glittering drops of a crystal fountain and 
completed this rural decoration. I stopped, 


in wonder and delight, at the threshold, to 
look upon this charming scene, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. 
looked at me. 

“ This is a kind of furniture of which you 
know but little in Paris,’’ said he with a low, 


The miller 





contemptuous laugh, which might be termed 
the laugh of the purse proud, ‘“‘as you see, 
it is simple, and but little expensive. As to 
the keeping, ©. /e Bon has taken that charge 
upon himself: he looks upon his flowers as 
his parishoners.”’ 

‘And why should I not?’ said the curé, 
with a placid smile, ‘have not all of God’s 
creatures aright to man’s affection? You 
have spoken truer than you were aware of, 
perhaps. Yes, these flowers are a part of 
my life; they are a silent family which I 
rear by my bachelor’s fireside,—poor adopted 
children whose feeble stalks I must train, 
and old men, whom I must lead to the 
warmth of the genial sun, or the cool re- 
freshings of the evening breeze. Do not 
think such cares have no influence upon the 
soul,”’ 

The miller looked upon me and bit his 
lips. ‘The sermon is about to commence,” 
said he, in a low voice, whilst M. le Bon 
despoiled a magnificent heath of its flowery 
campanules. But our host seemed in no 
wise disposed to realize this prediction, and 
returning without digression to his tastes 
for horticulture, he invited us in his garden, 
whilst Catherine made an appeal to the 
neighboring resources to supply the pastor’s 
table. 

We first crossed a bed, whose small and 
regular squares contained only common 
plants, ‘‘ out of fashion,’”’ as the miller re- 
marked tome. MM. le Bon had laid it off 
and planted it himself, in memory of the one 
at his childhood’s home. 

“ Your eyes must tire of these geometri- 
cal figures traced by the stiff’ box wood,”’ 
said he, ‘“ but I inhale from these lowly 
pinks, this flowery abysinth, and green fen- 
nel, an odor of my boyhood’s years.” 

‘Nothing more than losing the best cor- 
ner of ground you possess,” said the miller. 
‘To make such a confession openly! Why, 
you might have had two rows of wall fruit 
here, and melons in abundance.” 

‘«T would, by far, rather have my memo- 
ries,’ replied our host gently: ‘I know it is 
a luxury, but old men must be allowed a few 
fancies.” 

He then took us to the kitchen garden, 
which was well cultivated and filled with 
succulent vegetables; the vine sheltered a 
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few beds of thyme: according to the pre- 
cept of Virgil : 


“ Graviter spirantis copia thymbre.” 


and lastly, he took us to a large field, named 
by him, ‘‘the land of Canaan.’’ There he 
tested every new instrument, sowed new 
species of grain, and applied the different 
modes of cultivation, unheard of before, to 
these simple villagers. Bordered by the 
high road and placed directly opposite the 
church, ‘‘ the land of Canaan’ was open to 
every passer by. Every Sunday, in going 
to prayers, the peasants could examine and 
judge for themselves the experiments which 
had been made. The most indifferent were 
compelled to see, the most obstinate to com- 
prehend. At every trial, nature wrote her 
reply in characters which no eye could re- 
fuse to read, and truth became a fact. WM. 
le Bon, besides, supported it by his teaching 
and encouragement. ‘ 

‘* We must serve as a soldier, that truth 
may be believed,”’ said he to us: ‘ false- 
hood has always the advantage of daring, 
whilst truth is timid. She stops before the 
gates which close upon her and retraces her 
steps to her source. This is the only way 
for her cause to triumpk. We must war 
against evil as our ‘‘ chouans”’ warred against 
the blues, without calculating the strength 
of the enemy, and never thinking it is ended. 
Every fact can become an arm, every ex- 
ample a covert from which we may fire upon 
the enemy. If you do not kill them, you 
shed their blood and at last they die of their 
wounds in some obscure corner.” 

This allusion of the priest to the Vende- 
an war, naturally led the conversation to the 
object of my visit. I siezed the means of 
transition, and avowed the hopes which 
brought me to the parsonage. 

«I know,” said he pensively, ‘‘ you have 
the curiosity natural to your age: you love 
to wander on the shores of the past, as we 
walk upon a stormy coast, admiring the 
heaving billows, listening to the roar of the 
breakers, and drinking in, with eager ears, 
the thrilling narrative of the shipwrecks: 
but to afford you these pleasing emotions, 
the old wounds in our hearts must again be 
broken open and bleed. There is not of all 
that fatal band, who in bearing through that 





terrible conflagration his family and house- 
hold gods, have not like Eneas left behind 
some one of his affections. Even myself, a 
poor obscure priest, cannot look back with- 
out agony upon those relentless combats. 
‘‘ Quorum pars parva fui.” But I will re- 
late to you what I know; the memory of 
the old is a part of an inheritance due to the 
young.” 

We entered the dining room and found 
covers for four laid on the table. Thanks to 
the village resources, Catherine had put 
upon the table a dinner, which reconciled 
the miller to the prescriptions of the church. 
‘“‘T know now,” said he, filling his plate, 
after emptying his glass, ‘that the whole 
of our country is in the service of the 
church. If the Mainere gather in a fine 
crop, hook a large fish, kill a fat game, it 
is sure to find its way to the parsonage.” 

‘“‘ My good neighbors know the people too 
well, to believe that,” said MM. le Bon, gaily. 
‘The Mainere like their priest pretty well, 
but they think true friendship is better 
proved by what one receives, rather than 
what one gives. Whatever we may do— 
salvation always appears to them ‘an af- 
fair,’ —it is a law suit they must gain from 
the evil spirits. We occupy the place of 
lawyers between them and the good God; 
but if there is any expense attached to it, 
adieu to the client !”’ 


I observed to our host that the royalist 
war in Maine was at least exempt from that 
calculating spirit. 

“T know,” replied he, ‘that political 
and religious faith had many martyrs; but 
how many devoted themselves to a passion, 
fondly thinking it was an idea! Ina revo- 
lution, truth is never so absolute, so lumi- 
nous, on either side, as to be easily recog- 
nised, we have oftener to choose between 
two twilights. Often a hope, a memory— 
an instinct decides us. As for my part, of 
all the chiefs of the army which fought in 
Maine, I met but one, who took up arms, 
without family considerations, without a 
spirit of imitation, without, hatred, without 
ambition, and after a candid and impartial 
examination :—it was a lame beggar, who 
had long gone over the parishes with his 
sack upon his shoulders and beggar’s staff in 





hand.’’ 
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‘Louis Treton,” replied I quickly, ‘is it 
indeed true, that you personally knew him ?”’ 

‘‘From the time he was. herdsman on the 
farm of Astillé,’’ said MM. le Bon—‘‘ for his 
father was too poor to support his twelve 
children—and as soon as he could handle 
his crook, he was sent upon the meadows— 
with his whistle. Even then, could be ob- 
served in him those sympathetic and active 
faculties, which seemed destined to com- 
mand. Whilst awaiting the occasion to 
dominate men, he made himself absolute 
master of his troop. The most rebellious ox, 
the most restive horse learned to obey his 
voice. He had a particular cry for each— 
which they implicitly obeyed. Seated on 
the edge of a ditch, before his heath fire, he 
had only to utter the call and the animal 
immediately came. The farmers of the can- 
ton said jestingly, the child had stepped 
upon ‘the herb which attracts ;’ but his only 
talisman was the instinct of observation 
and devoted affection for the troop which 
was confided to him. He gave an undenia- 
ble, but fatal proof of it—you know that 
after the forced fasts of the winter, the 
wolves redouble their ferocity. On the re- 
turn of spring, one of these animals, enraged 
by hunger, left the copse before nightfall, 
and rushing in the midst of the flock 
siezed upon a young colt, Louis heard the 
scream of terror from the frightened animal, 
and rushed with his whole force upon the 
ferocious beast. Both rolled upon the ground 
in the deadly struggle—at length a bush 
stopped the child and whilst the wolf holding 
him under his knees, continued to tear his 
flesh, he siezed his hunting knife and stabb- 
ed him to the heart. The colt was saved ; but 
Louis was lamed for life. The indifferent as- 
sistance, which he received at the hospital, 
turned the wound into an ulcer; he left the 
flock to another pastor and dragged him- 
self—a beggar—to all the neighboring farms. 
But even in this humiliation, Louis pre- 
served the instinct and exercise of superi- 
ority. In return for the alms he received, 
he always left an equivalent behind. In all 
the country sports, he established rules— 
and caused them to be respected. He was 
the absolute judge of all differences and he 
had but one cry, Justice! His courage 
compelled submission and his loyalty con- 





strained their love. Of all the chiefs, he 
alone, with ‘MM. Jacques,’ left no double 
reputation. Every voice spoke in praise 
of them—all traditions. reward them. 
They were the two living flames of the roy- 
alist cause in Maine. The entire insurrec- 
tion revolved around them, lightened by 
their light and warmed by their vivid heat, 
and they fell. All was annihilated. Who 
knows their history—knows that of the 
whole Chouannerie.’’ 

Rising from the table, .W. /e Bon took up 
the thread of his narrative. He related, 
how the revolution had found him, just leav- 
ing the seminary, where he had been or- 
dained priest, without regret for the past, 
happy in the present and awaiting the eter- 
nal joys of a future state, he knew nothing 
of the madness of the people. Compelled 
to seek refuge in his family, he studied, cul- 
tivated his flowers and patiently waited for 
God to appease these violent emotions. His 
mother, old and blind, retained him at home. 
No one knew of his return in the neighbor- 
hood ; and for a long time none thought of 
him, either to ask his holy ministry, or to 
arm against him. Enclosed in his solitude 
as in an island, he heard the storm howling 
in the distance, without feeling its shocks. 
Some beggars brought him the news of the 
destruction of the catholic army and the 
new efforts of the insurgents. 

These bands formed by the fugitive Ven- 
deans, to whom were added a certain num- 
ber of Mainese, had neither chiefs nor or- 
ganization. Dispersed after every expedi- 
tion, they formed for another with new ele- 
ments. The boldest, or the best inspired, 
for a moment, headed the others; if his 
plan failed, or one of his companions was 
though better adapted for the occasion, he 
instantly accepted him for his commander 
and took his place among the soldiers. 

Among the Chouans, eguadity was the rule, 
authority the variable and passing excep- 
tion. Nevertheless, in these alternations 
of power and submission, the office of com- 
mander fell oftener upon the brave and in- 
telligent. Within this double title, Louis 
Treton did not long delay in acquiring over 
his fellow soldiers the same authority he had 
formerly exercised over their sports. It 
was known that his participation in the roy- 
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alist insurrection was the result of mature 
reflection. .He had seen all he had been ac- 
customed to love and venerate from his in- 
fancy forbidden him; and he felt he had 
more than one cause to serve the liberty of 
his preference and the restoration of his 
faith. 

The resolution which satisfied the philo- 
sophic inclinations of cities, shocked, in the 
extreme, all the habitual emotions of the 
heart and the deep rooted faith of the peas- 
ants—now the prejudices of a people are 
like the truth itself—a part of its conscience ; 
and to force a man to leave his error, is to 
operate upon a diseased person in spite of 
him, and to violate, as an enemy, the holy 
ark, which persuasion alone should open. 
Whether this violence can or cannot be 
shunned, is a question which I will not stop 
to decide here; we only maintain, that the 
revolt of the peasants in the west was 
much less a political movement than an im- 
pulse of independence. The most of the 
Vendeans and Chouans, fought, like the re- 
publicans, for liberty, equality, and human 
fraternity. In both camps they differed only 
in the manner of comprehending them. The 
noble chiefs who directed the insurrection, 
gave it the battle cry with the royalist 
standard; but those who scanned closely 
the elements assembled under that banner, 
will look elsewhere for the origin of the re- 
volt. Besides, this twofold character of re- 
publican and royalist had its distinct repre- 
sentatives in the Chouannerie of Maine. 
John Cottereau, bound to the monarchy and 
to Count Talmont by the strongest ties of 
gratitude, fought indeed for royalty; but 
Louis Treton, supported by the charity of 
the parishes, fought, like Cathelineau, for 
their liberty alone. 

The republic had completed its victories 
by the defeat at Mans, and Maine had be- 
come mute and motionless, under the op- 
pression of this great disaster. Among the 
combatants who survived, the most compro- 
mised concealed themselves in caves, and 
others sought to hide their participation in 
the defeat under a submission which only 
testified to their discouragement. Then re- 
appeared Louis Treton in the country. The 
name of ‘‘ Jambe d’Argent” had been given 
him, because he wore atin plate upon the 





open wound of his leg to shield it. He came 
ready for the battle. Pale from long privation, 
with a long thick beard, and hands blackened 
by powder and rags covered with blood, his 
courage was still firm and entire. He 
stopped at .the door of every farm house, 
called the young men by their names and 
entreated them to arm themselves for their 
country. He spoke not to them of destroy- 
ing royalty or abolishing’ nobility, but of 
their churches, with their silent belfreys— 
their village occupied by soldiers like a 
conquered country, and their faith dishon- 
ored, by constraint or insult. The voice of 
Jambe d’ Argent, loud enough, when raised, 
to dominate over the war of the battle, 
could, at his will, be modulated to the most 
seductive sweetness; his words like the 
waves of the ocean could rush onward with 
mighty and resistless impetuosity, and again, 
silently penetrating, but ever with the same 
invincible force. Twenty years after, one 
of his companions in arms, Planchenault— 
called ‘‘ Ceur-de-Roi,”’ said, ‘When he 
spoke, all hearts flew to him like the little 
birds in winter to gather up the crumbs.’’ He 
now led you against your will, without your 
perceiving it, and afterwards you ask your- 
self how it could possibly happen. If I could 
have died for him once every day, I should 
have done it willingly—even with pleasure— 
for I had need to see him content. As you 
may well think Jambe d’Argent had not 
attained such influence at one stroke ;— 
mingled with the other Chouans, he had been 
guided by their experience and superiority. 
He had conferred favors upon each one, and 
all before they became soldiers, had been 
under some obligation to him. 

Moustache, above all, could never forget, 
that surprised by the blues on the route to 
Cassé, he owed to Jambe d’ Argent his 
safe and honorable return to his compan- 
ions. Firmly pressed, shoulder against shoul- 
der, they both had traversed with their 
muskets pointed to the enemy the whole 
line of the republicans, who struck with 
amazement, opened their ranks and cried out 
with irrepressible admiration, ‘ Let the brave 
fellows pass!’ From that day, the old 
game keeper of the Marquis Monteclerc 
had said, ‘‘He must be our chief.’’ The 





victories of Bodiniere and Muillé, which 
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they owed to Jambe drgent, and the de- 
feat of Anhuillé, by which they were pun- 
ished for rejecting his advice, decided the 
question. Those who had sought in civil 
war a pretence to cover their crimes, alone 
objected. Of that number, were Moulins— 
a cowardly robber, and fit only to inspire 
terror; Barbier, called “La Risque ;” Ja- 
mois, surnamed ‘ Place Nette ;’’. and lastly, 
Mousqueton, that horrible ‘‘ Quasimode’’ of 
the Chouannerie, whom the smell of blood 
intoxicated like wine, and who cut his pris- 
oners up by piece meal for his own enjoy- 
ment. 

Jambe d’Argent then shewed himself 
worthy of commanding. Although he des- 
pised the men who opposed him, he en- 
deavored to gain their good will, for he 
knew, in a civil war, one has no choice of 
instruments, and every arm is necessary 
which is raised against the enemy. Wish- 
ing to spare their pride an immediate obe- 
dience to his orders, he induced them to 
visit the parishes to increase the revolt. Be- 
sides, it was harvest time, and all the young 
men who had taken arms were compelled to 
return to their families, to assist in gather- 
ing it in and take a part in the féte which 
follows. 

The new chief resolved to employ this 
short recess in arranging a plan for re-open- 
ing hostilities. He had long studied all the 
chances of that war of flies against the re- 
publican lion, and he knew, if he would 
carry on that unequal conflict, he must con- 
ceal his weakness—in mystery to be seen 
every where—to stop in no place, and to en- 
close his enemy in a net of invisible adver- 
saries, feeling the sharp point of the bayo- 
net before he saw it, and enervating him by 
those feverish and unseen attacks the most 
terrible of all diseases to the strong. 

The difficulty was to make the plan suc- 
ceed. If the companions of his childhood 
remarked not Louis’ leg and his rags, the 
nobility noted them well; his visits to the 
Breton gentlemen had proved it. His au- 
thority, justified by merit, alone, was an in- 
tolerable usurpation in their eyes. See the 
misfortune—these high borti people could 
permit him to die by their side, but would 
receive no advice from him, or direction. 
For those who came from Coblentz, it was 








not sufficient that right was right, but it 
must still have a good supporter. Jambe d’ 
Argent knew this—and therefore sought an 
adopted father. 

His choice fell upon a gentleman, a stran- 
ger in Maine, who had excited observa- 
tion, within the last few months. 

M. Jacques called himself a Vendean of- 
ficer, who was compelled to conceal his real 
name. He had appeared in Maine, soon af- 
ter the destruction of the catholic army, but 
he held no command, and never appeared, 
except in the most desperate conflicts. Then 
was he seen suddenly, in the front ranks, 
giving an order, or executing a most difficult 
movement, which soon transformed the route 
into a complete victory. He was the “ Deus 
ex machina’’ of that warlike drama. We can 
understand the prestige, with which these 
triumphant episodes had surrounded him. 
Every thing in and around him was calcula- 
ted to excite the popular imagination ; he 
was young, handsome, and endowed with 
the most fascinating qualities. His dress, 
like all the other Vendean officers, had 
something chivalric, which attracted the eye 
to the graces of his person. In the royal- 
ist chateaux, where he was warmly received, 
the ladies praised his talents as an artist, and 
his polished ease of manner; the clergy— 
whom he had often protected in their flight, 
spoke of his erudition and profound views ; 
and the peasants, with whom he had min- 
gled in their expeditions, repeated that not 
one equalled him in handling a musket, in 
training a horse, or conducting a boat. He 
fatigued the most vigorous walkers, never 
appeared to feel hunger or thirst and payed 
no regard to the wind, rain orsun. When 
the army halted, he would seat himself 
apart—and either read his letters, or mur- 
mur to himself words which the peasants 
could not understand. He spoke but little, 
yet every word left an impression, and to 
crown the whole, he possessed that won- 
derful faculty of fixing his mind upon seve- 
ral subjects at once. He has been known 
at the same time to issue an order, listen to 
a report and write a note without relaxing or 
troubling his thoughts. 

Add to all the gifts the irresistible power 
of mystery! neither his retreats, his resour- 
ces, nor his means of communication were 
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known. He appeared and disappeared, as 
those champions in chivalric romances, with 
lowered vizor, to carry off every prize at the 
tournament, and be lost in a cloud of dust 
which followed their departure. Every con- 
jecture had been exhausted regarding him. 
After successively attributing to him all the 
most celebrated names in Vendée, it began 
to be whispered that he was the duc d’Eng- 
hien, who had come to view the strength of 
the country and prepare it for the arrival of 
the Count d’Artois—a kind of political Mes- 
siah, always promised and always looked for 
in vain. 

True or false, such a report gave to M. 
Jacques the authority of rank which Jambe 
d Argent needed to discipline the Chouan- 
nerie. He requested an interview which 
took place in a chateau of the Champ-Fleuri 
near Laval. When he came to the great 
avenue leading to the chateau, Treton, who 
had with him two companions, “ La France” 
and ‘“ Sans Peur,” stopped for a moment. 
He was pale and seemed to hesitate. His 
companions asked him of what he was 
thinking. 

“Tam thinking the fate of our country 
depends upon the decision of M. Jacques, 
and perhaps I will not be able to gxplain my 
motives to him; for ideas are like the firing 
of amusket. If those who carry them wish 
to do execution, they must not only fire, but 
see upon what they fire; and my heart is 
weighed down with the grandeur of the ob- 
ject and my insufficiency.” 

‘“‘Come,’’ replied the Chouans, who could 
not enter into these workings of a noble 
mind, ‘‘ You are the best boy on this side of 
the water. You will speak well, and by the 
help of God, M. Jacques will be satisfied.” 

“Yes, by the help of God!” said Treton 
earnestly, ‘‘I must not despair when he is 
for us.” 

They went on to the chateau. His fears 
were not realized, M. Jacques approved his 
plans and entered into them warmly. All 
their arrangements being made and the crops 
gathered in, agitation began on every side. 
Notwithstanding the death of young la Rai- 
tre, the right shore of the Mayenne was still 
inarms. The Count occupied the suburbs 
of Craon and Athé; Fortin appeared at Las- 
say ; the deserters, under the names of ‘ Ro- 


chambeau,’’ Custines’’ and “ Lafayette,’ held 
the blues in check in the parish of Chapel au 
Ribon ; 
near Ernée, and M. Duboisguy had not left 
the forest of Forigére. 


the brothers Lasseux had a band 


As for lower Maine 
Coquereau had returned to the campaign of 
Chateau Gorthier, Garot. Branche d’or and 
Franceur, raised their villages, and the bro- 


thers Chouan still defended the woods of 


Misdon. Everything was prepared to bring 
these elements of revolt together and to as- 
sure their continuance. 
The first important enterprise was against 
Astillé, defended by a strong detachment of 
the blues. Jambe d’Argent next met all the 
chiefs of the assembled bands. His troops 
were nearly six hundred strong, and divided 
into two columns. The first and smallest 
were to wait for the second, commanded by 
Jambe d’Argent, to begin the attack before 
they appeared at the opposite end of the town. 
He surprised at first five republicans in a 
small hamlet near the road, who proposed 
to induce the garrison to surrender without 
a battle, but it was toolate. Notwithstanding 
the orders of Jambe d’ Argent, the first col- 
umn had commenced firing, and at the first 
shot he ran to the place. He found the blues 
entrenched in the church and defending 
themselves with great advantage. His fol- 
lowers seeing whoever approached the 
church invariably fell, rushed in the houses, 
where they thought they could fire upon the 
enemy with less danger; but the inhabitants 
frenzied with terror, took flight in the midst 
of the shot which fell on all sides, and the 
square was soon covered with the dead, 
wounded and terror stricken women whose 
shrieks drowned the commands which were 
given. 

sambe d’Argent who hoped to take the re- 
publican post by surprise, now saw all was 
lost by the disobedience of his men—the 
whole army would soon be upon them, and 
his only hope lay in the mediation of the five 
prisoners he had captured. He hastily call- 
ed for them, but at that very moment guards 
came running to him pale with horror, cry- 
ing out that ‘ Mousgueton”’ had just murder- 
ed them! He would neither listen to the 
entreaties of the Chouans nor the prayers 
of the miserable wretches who implored his 





mercy; but had run his sabre through the 
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whole five, after tying their hands to their} 


knees ! 

The wretch himself appeared at that mo-| 
ment, reeling like a drunkard—his face spot- 
ted with the blood of his victims; his blood 
shot eyes flashing with savage delirium, and 
howling like a wild beast at every one he 
met. He had just discovered a number of 
fagots which he showed to his companions. 

Quick, quick,”’ cried he, “raise the pile 
and bring the fire.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do: 2” demanded 
Treton. 

‘‘Burn the church,’ said Mousqueton, 
“and change the color of these blues to red.”’ 

The Chouans answered with acclamations, 
and ran for the fagots. Jambe d’ Argent, al- 
ready moved to his inmost soul at the mur- 
der of the prisoners, determined to rescue the 
republicans from their impending fate. He 
rushed before his men and commanded them 
to move at the peril of their lives. A gen- 
eral murmur arose. 

“Tt is the only means,” replied every 
voice, ‘‘you surely will not forbid us to fight 
the ‘rascals,’"’ and already they began to 
pile the fagots, which touched the top; twen- 
ty lighted torches were about to be applied. 
Jambe d’ Argent levelled his gun. 
cried he in a voice of thunder, ‘‘not one of 
you comes any nearer without dipping both 
his feet in my blood, for I swear by all that 
is sacred, that you shall kill me before it 
shall be said that one soldier under my com- 
mand set fire to the church in which I was 
baptised |’ These words were electrical; the 
Chouans hesitated. The memory evoked 
by Treton was the only one which could act 
upon their simple imaginations. ‘‘ The fact 
is, that is the place where he was made a 
christian,” said they to each other; and in 
spite of themselves, seized with respect, they 
extinguished the torches under their sabots 
and slowly retired. 

On that same evening every republican 
left Astille with their wounded. One only 
remained—a young man, who had been 
wounded in the beginning of the confiict, 
and fell before the docr of a poor spinner, 
named Madeline. In the midst of the dis- 
charge of musketry and cries of the flying, 
Madeline heard the groans of the wounded. 
She half opened the door and saw him 





‘Then,’ |. 








writhing i in a pool of blood. Her eyes filled 
| with tears. 

“Jesu! look at that poor man, dying for 
‘want of assistance,”’ said she to her sister. 

‘¢ For Heaven’s sake shut the door, Mad- 
eline,”’ replied the sister in alarm. “If the 
boys see you take pity on a blue, they will 
murder us.” 

Madeline shut the door; but the groans 
still reached her during the pauses in the 
battle, although more faint. The heart of 
the brave woman revolted, ‘‘ I will not aban- 
don a creature of the Good God,”’ said she, 
‘Hide yourself, sister, since you are afraid 
of death: but for myself, by the help of the 
holy Virgin I will save this poor man.’ She 
opened the door instantly—ran to the soldier 
through a shower of balls and tried to raise 
him, but he was too heavy for her. She re- 
turned to the house, took two hanks of flax 
and fastening them under the arms of the 
wounded man, she dragged him to the cab- 
in, where her sister, in spite of her terror, 
assisted her in dressing his wounds. After 
the departure of the republicans, some of 
their neighbors who wished to appear well 
with the Chouans, went to Jambe D’ Argent 
and denounced Madaline and her sister. 

‘‘ By my salvation,” replied he, when they 
related the tale to him, ‘‘I should like to 
haze that woman for my sister!”’ 

‘‘ But the blue whom she has saved,”’ 
again the denouncers. 

‘‘T will take care of him,” replied Treton. 
And indeed that same evening he sent one 
of his companions, the ‘‘ Grand-Chasseur,”’ 
to place the soldier on a horse and carry 
him to the republican camp at Cassé. 

Whilst things were going on so success- 
fully, unfortunately there were some gentle- 
men, leaders of the insurgents, who remain- 
ed at home during these successes. Dis- 
daining to mingle with the peasants who 
fought without awaiting their orders, they 
continued to prove their devotion to the 
cause by ridiculous intrigues and the most 
absurd hopes. One of the principal chiefs 
who lived in the district commanded by Tre- 
ton, after hiring the most warlike Chouans 
at the highest price, kept them in his employ 
only to defend his chateau. Jambe d’Ar- 
gent learned that his best soldiers had been 


said 


80 decoyed away, and determined to see and 
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inquire the cause. He went to the chateau, 
accompanied by his brother and another 
Chouan named Priou. That very day the 
gentleman had collected his friends to dine 
with him, and they had just taken their seats 
at the table. None were there except noble 
ladies sumptuously dressed, émigrés returned 
from Germany, and some abbés, who were 
charged, as in the good times past by to sing 
‘* Bacchus et Amour,’ for the amusement 
of the guests at the dessert. The three Chou- 
ans were ushered into the room, but were 
wholly unnoticed by the company. ‘‘Jambe 
d’ Argent, who wished to shun a debate be- 
fore so many witnesses, asked to speak to 
the nobleman alone. 

‘Tam the gentleman you wish to see,” 
said he, ‘‘and you have only to say what 
brought you here.”’ 

“T will say then that I have come to re- 
call you to your duty,” and as every guest 
fooked up in surprise, he explained the ne- 
cessity of the insurrection, reproached the 
nobleman for his inaction, and warned him 
no longer to occupy in his defence and plea- 
sures alone the people absolutely necessary 
for the defence of the neighboring parishes. 

The guests had listened, amazed and in- 
dignant ; as to the master, he crumbled a 
piece of delicately white bread, a luxury al- 
most unknown at that epoch, and threw it 
to a magnificent greyhound lying at his feet. 

When Treton finished he looked round 
upon his guest. ‘‘ See where we are, gentle- 
men,’’ said he in a tone of haughty irony, 
‘The revolution has spoiled our peasants, 
and noblemen have now no choice, except 
between the scoundrelism of the blue repub- 
licans and the insolence of the white repub- 
licans. Fortunately the first dare not come 
come here, and I know very well what to do 
with the second.”’ 

He put his hand upon a small siiver bell, 
placed before him. Treton changed color 
and his eyes flashed fire. 

“The nobleman has not reflected upon 
his words,”’ said he, with forced calmness, 
‘and I await his reply.” 

‘* You will soon know it,’’ said the chate- 
Jain, who had rung. 

‘‘ Beware of what you are about to do,” 








‘‘Drive out this man,” said the noble to 
the servants just entered. 
Jambe d’Argent moved one step back as 
if his brain reeled, then his wrath burst 
forth, and erect, confronting the noble with 
the broad patent of nature’s nobility stamp- 
ed upon every Jineament of his manly fea- 
tures, 
‘ Wretch,” cried he, ‘since you forget 
this man is your commanding officer, you 
shall meet him as an equal,” and rushed 
upon the noble, sword in hand. 
His brother, frightened at his rashnes«, 
seized him by the arm; but blind with rage, 
Jambe d’Argent recognised him not, and 
struck him on the head with his sword hilt. 
It was only at the cry uttered by Pierre that 
he cast his eyes down and seeing the blood 
streaming down his face knew what he had 
done. Instantly his fury vanished and gave 
place to despair. He strained his brother to 
his breast—he stanched the blood and im- 
plored his pardon. At last when he was as- 
sured that the blow was not fatal, he turned 
to the nobleman whem they had in vain tried 
to withdraw, and said, ‘my lord, you have 
nothing more to fear from me, God has 
greatly punished me for avenging myself. 
You can hereafter continue freely to amuse 
yourself with the nobility whilst we poor 
peasants will fight for you.’ ° 

He left and regained the camp. What 
had just passed convinced him more than 
ever of the necessity of a superior chief, 
whose authority would be unspotted by the 
labourer’s calling. Unfortunately, M. Jac- 
ques, who had entered into all his views had 
suddenly disappeared. He was last seen 
galloping over the meadows of Chailland, he 
then crossed the Mayenne and buried himselt 
in the forest of Mountsurs. Every search 
for him had been in vain. Jambe d’Argent 
determined to have him chosen without 
awaiting his return and summoned all the 
chiefs to a rendezvous, near the lake la Ra- 
mée: but the republicans were advertised of 
this movement by the imprudence or treason 
of a messenger. In arriving at the place. 
Tretoy, encountered the first detachment of 
the Flues, which he exterminated in three 
hovrs. Scarcely had he time to send off the 


said the Chouan in tones of constrained wounded when a second detachment appear- 


wrath. 
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ed. This time the conflict was longer, but 
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terminated again to the advantage of the 
Chouans. At the moment of forming their} Oh! Wear for Me No Sable Hue! 
scattered band a third column was seen ap- | 
proaching, but retired with the loss of twen-| 






Oh! wear for me no sable hue, 
No garb of blazoned grief—when | 


ty men. Shall bid this toilsome earth adieu, m 
These successive engagements had occu- | And fling my spirit’s garment by ' ta 
pied them until the evening. The Chouans, | Nor mark the spot with urn, or stone, a 
worn down by hunger and weariness, were | Where wortiiless dust, unconscious lies, mn 
thinking only of finding a retreat, when a; Within your loving hearts alone, 0, 
. ; : The monument I ask should rise ! t1 
band of fifty patriots met them in sight of 
the forest of Chapelle du Bourg, and began And shed for me no bitter tear, y 
the attack Nor breathe my name in mournful tone, n 
Your smiles ’twas mine to waken here, s 

But the forces were too unequal. Jambe| And I would think them still my own! 


d’Argent ordered his men to throw them- | 
selves behind the bushes ang gain the forest | 


Nor link my image with regret; 


: . A pleasant memory I would be, , 
whilst he remained to rally the stragglers, , To consecrate and brighten yet : 
and keep the enemy in check; but at the | The scenes that once were dear to me! ‘ 
very edge of the forest, at the moment of) 4h! why should tears bedew the sod | 
facing the blues a ball struck him, passing | __ Where some beloved one’s ashes rest ? 
through his breast and coming out below his) "B® $0"! Fejoiceth near its God 

And can ye mourn that spirit blest ? 
shoulder. When he fell every Chouan stop- 
ped in consternation. Then, weep not for the loved one fled m 
“Tt is but deat ” said J To realms more pure—a home more fair! 
is DE One more des mee, sal — And call not the departed dead, 
be d’Argent, the blood pouring from his She lives—she lives—she waits you there! 
mouth, ‘‘ save the band and leave me.”’ A.C. R. 


. . Richmond. 
‘Never!’ cried Priou, ‘‘we have been ~~ 


children together, and if it is the will of the 
good God we will die on the same day. Let} 
the others amuse the patauds a little while, ADDRESS 


and I will take it upon myself to carry YOU BEFORE THE MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION, 


away’. suLy 4TH, 1855. 
He took Jambe «d’Argent and ran to a. 
thicket where the blues ceased to pursue. By J. LANSING BURROWS. 


them. That FO OFS Louis Treton Was) {um Fourru or Juny! Wasnincton!! Moun? 
carried to the hiding place of the Chouans, | yypyoy !!!—What stirring words are these to 
whilst messengers were sent off in every di- American cars! Pronounce them separately or 
rection for a priest and physician. The phy-| in juxtaposition, carelessly in the street or for- 
Sicilian came immediately, examined the} mally in the speech, and they stir the patriotic 
wound and declared it was not mortal; but blood a little quicker in its coursings. Single 
the priest for whom they sent was absent. proper appellatives have come often to stand for 
They addressed themselves to a second, but ideas, with which they have not the slightest phi- 


‘ . | lological connection but to which they are related 
he was old and sick and could not leave his | only by association. There are names of men 


retreat, and a third would not through fear. and days and places, which suggest to us ideas, 

At length they came to ‘ M. le Bon.” His ,in which the original terms are lost, or remem- 

convictions and his ministry impelled him|pbered only as incarnations, or embodiments of 
to listen to the entreaties of his fellow crea-| principles. 

tures; and pretending a visit to a relation. Benedict Arnold means mercenary treason, as 

that his mother might not be alarmed he | distinctly as Beechus means drunkennese—Hercu- 

followed the messengers. iles strength, or Cupid mischief. Thus, “ Fourrn 

ssc i JULY ’—is no drudging secular date, affixed to 

paltry due bills and bonds. The people under- 

‘stand the phrase to convey the higher, nobler 

{ To be concluded in next number. | ‘idea—American Independence. WasHINcTON is 

| no normal appellative. 1t does not suggest to us 
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vulgar muscles or gross limbs. The very term 
has become a synonym of lofty disinterested pa- 
triotism. The very utterance of the name awa- 
kens this grand idea in the soul, 

And Mount Vernon—does not mean a com- 
monplace farm, where sweating laborers dig po- 
tatoes, and hoe corn, nor an every day domicile, 
smelling of soapsuds and stewing cabbage—it 
means in American ears, the home and the grave 
of Washington. And who will sneer at such lof- 
ty associations with names, and scoff at them as 
weak sentimentalism and poetic ideality. Is there 
not in every generous heart, a consciousness that 
such veneration for the great and good, as asso- 
clates beauty and sublimity with their very names 
and dwellings, is fitting in us and deserved by 
them? Iwill not pause to discuss before such 
an audience as this, the propriety of cherishing 
such sentiments, of fostering the reverence and 
gratitude and love of our people for these 


‘“ Immortal names 
That wre not born to dic.” 


The heart that does not instinctively feel that 
itis right and beautiful to plant flowers upon the 
grave of Washington, to surround his name with 
every charm that can foster the reverence and af- 
fection of posterity, to make his dwelling and his 
tomb, to every American what Zion is to the Is- 
raclite and Mecca to the Moslem—the heart I say 
that does not grasp such an idea as a generous 
unforced instinct, is too coarse, or grovelling to 
be moved by argumentation. 

I can conceive it possible that there are minds 
which can discover no beauty in any thing which 
cannot be turned to some directly practical pecu- 
niary account. Minds, that can seo in the su- 
blime cataract of Niagara only a grand power 
for driving cotton mills, who would metamorphose 
the Mammoth cave into a Saltpetre Manufactory 
and rig a derrick on the Natural Bridge for the 
hoisting of saw logs. I suppose that there are 
men, who would estimate the value of the Mount 
Vernon estate simply by the produce its acres 
or its fisheries would yield for the market. They 
would sagely reckon, suppose it capable of yield- 
ing twenty bushels of wheat, fifty bushels of po- 
tatoes, sixty bushels of corn to the acre; then its 
proximity to the market would warrant a good 
truck patch, and its shore along the Potomac a 
tolerable fishery. Some would buy it if they 
could by farming it, make it a good paying in- 
vestment, and then place at the gates significant 
notices: ‘‘ Persons trespassing on these grounds 
will be dealt with according to law.” ‘ Beware 
of dogs and man traps’”—would trail hop vines 
over the gate that opens to the honored tomb, 
plant a kail bed within the enclosure and then 
snap their fingers at the mawkish sentimentality 
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that yearned to drop a tear upon the desecrated 
grave of Washington, and slapping their brawny 
hands upon the dimes gathered in the vegetable 
market of the capital, snarl, ‘‘this pays better 
than poetry or patriotism.” 


And even this would be dignified in comparison 
with the vile spirit of speculation, that would make 
Mount Vernon a sort of Slash Cottage resort ; 
that would chain bears to the noble old trees that 
surround the dwelling—rear a Nine Pin Alley in 
the yard, set out under the summer shade a score 
of little cherry tables upon which to serve whisky 
punch and lager beer—erect swings for children, 
and a shooting gallery for idle men, lay out a race 
trackon the grounds—turn the parlor of Washing- 
ton into a Ball-room, his dining room into a bar-— 
and set up a Faro table in the chamber where 
he died. There are men in this land, who would 
form a joint stock company, give any price for 
the property, and appropriate it precisely to such 
purposes, if it would only pay. Ah! does not the 
idea of such a desecration bring the warm blood 
in sickening shame to the cheeks of proud Vir- 
ginia men and matrons? The picture is no ver) 
improbable one to be wrought out into a reality. 
Let it only be understood that Mount Vernon is in 
the market at any time, and they will buy it who 
can make the most out of it. Mount Vernon in the 
market! J insist that such a possibility is a de- 
gradation to the American people. Imagine « 
petition presented to the Swiss canton of Uri, to 
sell the little chapel and the naked rock, on the 
shore of Lake Lucerne whence the arrow of Wil- 
Wm. Tell sped to the heart of the tyrant Gesler, 
and where the twang of the patriot’s bow-string 
was the signal for the Swiss revolution and inde- 
dendence. And why not sell it? Tell’s chapel, 
would doubtless make a beautiful and profitable 
lager beer saloon. Why not bring into the mar- 
ket Westminster Abbey and Notre Dame—where 
the great and noble of England and France lie 
quietly in their tombs ? The huge stones of these 
old massive architectural piles, would be far more 
useful to commerce and trade if built up into 
store houses and factories, and the marble s'ates 
would furnish admirable window sills and paving 
blocks, and the statues of the great would make 
excellent gate posts and doors jambs. And why 
not build in the niches of the great Napoleon’s mo- 
nument in the Hotel des Invalides for wine vaults 
and fruiterers stalls. Is there another people on 
earth who would endure such a degradation of 
their honored names? who would permit the se- 
pulchres of their heroes to be set up at auction, 
and listen to the ringing stroke of the hammer 
against the marble that knocked off their tomb 
stones to the highest bidder? And yet let the 
sentence tingle in every American ear. The 
grave of Washington—the greatest of them all 
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in all the elements of true good greatness—the | tioners be so unreasonable as to suppose that our 
grave of Washington may be brought into the| burdened legislators, wearied and perplexed by 


market ! 


subjects of such grave moment, could pause to 


That it has not been already sold may be be-| gratify the heart of the nation or vindicate its 
cause there is yet patriotic or hereditary pride| honor by any legislation about a little strip of 


enough in a single household to resist the strong|!and on the shores of the Potomac. 


There was 


temptation, and to hold fast the deeds that secure | 20 party political capital to be made out of Mount 
it as the patrimony of a single family. But in the| Vernon and of course there was nothing done by 
fluctuations of fortune, in the changes which | Congress. 


death brings how long may this last? Who will 


be its next owner. 
appropriated ? 


The Legislature of Virginia, it is said, has made 


To what base uses may it be| itself too poor by building rail-roads that run out 
What is there to warrant us/into the woods and stop—terminating no where 


against its desecration to any of the objects 1] in particular—to entertain any idea of rescuing, 


have suggested? A few years since a body of| from profane feet, the grave of the noblest son 
laborers were digging amid the ruins of Malcom | that ever trod her soil. 


Canmore’s Abbey in Dunfermline,Scotland. They 
were quarrying stone from the old foundations 
for building a new church. They struck their 
pick upon an arched tomb. Some antiquarian 
called to mind a scrap of old history ; in relation 
“* Debito 
cum honore in medio Ecclesia de Dunferm- 
line.” They opened the tomb reverently. An 
iron plate revealed the name of *‘ King Robert.” 
the mouldering skeleton was shrouded in cloth of 
gold, and the sawn breast bone whence the heart 
had been taken to be borne for sepulture to the holy 
land by the crusaders,—that heart which after- 
ward had been trampled upon by the feet of the 
Saracens when it had been by Malcom cast into 
their midst as he lead the Scottish troop into the 
thickest of their out-numbering and slaughtering 
foes—all proved satisfactorily, that the bones they 
looked upon were all that remained of Robert the 


to one of Scotland’s mightest heroes. 


Bruce. 


The men of our country in their voluntary gen- 
erosity, do noble things sometimes. I never knew 
a community of American men, properly appealed 
to in aid of a really worthy object, to prove nig- 
gardly in their liberality. They loaded ships 
with provision and clothing for the suffering 
Greeks and the famishing Irish. They cancelled 
the mortgage on Henry Clay’s farm and paid Da- 
niel Webster’s debts, and they sustain a great 
many blessed charities out of the ordinary way 
of business, but somehow they never seemed to 
catch the idea of honoring the home and tomb of 
Washington by any such generous combination. 

And when all were thus silent and seemingly 
heartless, a woman modestly whispered—let us 
undertake this work. And that unobtrusive 
whisper thrilled a thousand hearts. We all 
knew it would be done if the ladies seriously at- 
tempted it. For as sons, and lovers, and hus- 
bands, we know that when woman bends her will 


And let the ungrateful neglect of the burial] to the gaining of an object it is as good as aceom- 
place of Washington be perpetuated for a few] plished. 


generations, and some cntiquarian of posterity 


may hunt along the shores of the Potomac for| “ When she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 


the forgotten grave of the Father of his country. 


Patriotic hearts have ached over this national} God bless the wcme1! 


And when she wont, she wont, and that’s an end on’t.”’ 


If there is any thing ge- 


indifference, and patriotic voices have sounded in| nerous, beautiful, graceful, esthetic to be effect- 


the halls of our national congress, begging that 
Mount Vernon might be rescued from this strange 
neglect, and from the possibility of desecration. 
But our Legislators were too busy convassing the 
merits of Presidential candidates, or fighting 
down all possible propositions for the construction 
of a rail-road to the Pacific to listen with patience 
to any very practical sentimentalities about Mount 
Vernon and the grave of Washington. Such an 
idea was uniformly evaded as an impertinence. 
There was a raft up Red River that detained two 
light draught, stern-wheel steamboats ; there were 
three rotting gun frames in the fortifications at 
the Rip Raps ; there was a dispute to be settled 
as to whether the Hon. Thos. Crooks or the Hon. 
Richard Snooks, should represent the constitu- 
ency of Gunpowder district, and how could peti- 


ed, commend me to the ladies. They would make 
all earth a flower garden if they only had their 
way. I heard of one a few days since who pro- 
posed petitioning the Messrs. Haxall to take off 
two or three stories of their flour mill because it 
obstructed the beauty of the view from her par- 
lor window. They saw instinctively what coars- 
er grosser man is slower to perceive, that there 
would be a beauty, a gracefulness, a fitness in 
taking Mount Vernon out of the vulgar catalogue 
of farms and summer hotels—out of the possibil- 
ity of disgrace from the flaunting red flag of the 
auctioneer, and form of it a national domain, of 
which every American heart that throbbed with 
gratitude as he trod its hallowed soil, should feel 
that he was part owner, that he intruded upon no 
stranger’s ground, and asked no proprietor’s fa- 
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yor, when he walked and mused by the tomb of 

Washington. Woman’s heart, sensitive to beau- 

ty and honor, could feel, did feel all this, and 

~ hence the organization whose claims have called | 
us here to-day. 

sisters | 


These ladies, associated with their 
throughout the land, have resolved to purchase | 
Mount Vernon, to take it out of the market, and | 
place its control and management in such hands, | 
as shall perpetuate it, through all coming genera-| 
tions, as the sacred honored shrine, to which the | 
pilgrimages of freedom-loving souls may be | 
freely made. When their plans shall be comple- 
ted, may we not fancy that there will be, enclo-| 
sing that noble estate, and separating it from the | 
rest of the world, some lovely rural hedge of| 
Cherokee rose or Osage-Orange,—that the forest | 
trees in something like their pristine growth shall | 
wave over its soil, whose branches shall afford a/| 
safe shelter from the murderous huntsman to the | 
wild birds carolling their perpetual summer | 
songs—that the house in which Washington lived | 
and died, preserved sacredly—simply preserved, 
not ornamented, not altered, but standing in its 
neat simplicity shall be admired asa relic of a 
noble manly age, and suggest to every visitor, 
pure and patriotic meditations ; that some fitting 
Mausoleum, indicating, not the hero’s worth (that 
marble and brass can never do,) but expressive 
of the gratitude and honor, which a great nation, 
consulting its own self-respect pays to the memo- 





ry of its Father and Founder, shall rear its im-| 


posing Memorial over the spot where his ashes 
rest—that the whole place shall be separated from 
common and secular purposes and consecrated to 
patriotic teachings and influence. By a generous 





which work after two or three failures, he at last 
succeeded, and then the field in which he tried 
that notable plough, in his agricultural enthusiasm 
hitching to it his pair of fine chariot horses at 
the great risk of ruining the noble animals by 
driving them before his new invention through 
the thick sward. He will take us to the site of 
the old mill dam, where during a terrific thun- 
der storm, Washington laid hold of the shovel 
and the wheel barrow and worked at the head of 
his hands to check the rushing torrent that threat- 
ened the destruction of his mill. He will descant 
upon his manly bold horsemanship, and his runs 
after the fox, and his broad leaps, and open a 
whole budget of anecdotes as he talks of his no- 
ble hunting steeds Ajax and Blue Skin and Val- 
iant and the Arabian Magnolia, and of his fa- 
mous Fox-hounds Vulcan and Singer, Ringwood 
and Sweetlips and Music. And perhaps saved 
from the wreck of time will be some personal 
memorials of Washington—to show some chap- 
eau and uniform worn in battle, some famous 
saddle and sword. 


He will lead us into the mansion and show us 
the room where he was accustomed to light his 
own fire long before daybreak and study and 
write; where he gathered his family around him 
in those pleasant social evenings; and then the 
sombre room from which the garish sunlight is 











ever veiled, in which he died, and the tomb in 
which his ashes moulder, 

Would not the moral influence of such a visit 
upon our own hearts, upon the hearts of all 
who made it, be eminently salutary? Would 
there not bé kindled in every heart an intenser 





liberality ensure success to this noble effort of the 
ladies, and in a few years I hope to be one of a 
patriotic party who shall leave Richmond on 
some beautiful May morning for a pilgrimage to 
the venerated Home of Washington. 


At the landing place, we shall be met by some 
gentlemanly custodian, proud of his position, 
learned in all the legends of the place, enthusias- 
tic and communicative, who will introduce us 
reverently to all the spots hallowed by reminis- 
cences of its great Proprietor. He will point out 
the deep dells and laughing streams and marshy 
inlets over which Washington in the days of his 
boyhood hunted the deer and the fox, in the 
train of old Lord Fairfax. He will show us the 
spot where he sat for a whole morning carefully 
timing the deliberate labors of his negro Carpen- 
ters as they consulted and planned, and sawed 
and hewed their logs in the woods, in order to 
compute what amount of labor he might require 
as a daily task, without being severe or exacting. 
He will point out the place where he labored for 
parts of two days, with Peter his smith, in con- 











love of our native land, a sterner resolve to per- 
| petuate unimpaired the Union which his wisdom 
jana valor aided to cement, and the government 
| which his disinterested toil so largely helped to 
inaugurate? Could jarring politicians, from 
Washington, visit the near and sacred spot, with- 
out feeling rebuked for discord, and opening their 
repentant arms to embrace each other as _ broth- 
ers beside the tomb of Washington ? 

I believe that the plan which has been devised 
for securing this noble end, the purchase and 
preservation of Mount Vernon, may prove an effi- 
cient and successful one. A letter recently re- 
ceived by his Excellency the Governor of the 
State, as I am informed, consents that the 
State of Virginia may become Proprietor of the 
Washington estate by the payment of $200,000. 
All then that is to be done is to place that sum 
at the disposal of proper persons authorized by 
the Legislature to receive and appropriate it to 
this specific purpose. Of necessity the title must 


be held by the State of Virginia, for the lands lie 
within its Territory—but it will be held not for 
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the State but for the Union, for the name of Wash- 
ington belongs alike to all sections. And what 
if the sum required for its purchase be a large 
one !—far beyond its worth for any other purpo- 
ses than the patriotic one proposed ; except it be 
for others, too shameful again to mention. It is 
after all a very small sum, considering the meth- 
od by which it is proposed to be raised. Who has 
not a single dollar to spare, to convert Mt. Ver- 
non into a national domain? There are 4,000,000 
of ladies in the land between 15 and 40—and all 
ve want is that one out of every sixteen of them 
shall set about wheedling some father or husband 
or lover out of a single dollar for this treasury. 
We all know that they have witchery enough to 
do it, if they are only put up to it—and an op- 
portunity is given them. Only let it be known 
that the attempt is fairly to be made, and who 
are the proper and responsible persons to receive 
the funds, and the mails will bring up the 
funds, to each of the thirty two great centres— 
from every section of the land. Gentlemen, sol- 
diers and plain citizens, give a new impulse to 
this work, on this glorious Fourth of July, by 
writing down upon a card the name of your 
‘* Ladie love,” be she Wife, Sister or neither yet— 
send it to the Treasurer of the Association, and 
you will receive in return the assurance that the 
name of your lady, shall be inscribed in the hon- 
orable roll of the members of the Association, to 
be preserved for the inspection of posterity in the | 
house of Washington. 

The honor is worth more than the dollar! andl 
the object is worth more than the honor! 

Gentlemen and Ladies, I thank you for the | 
tience with which you have listened to my desul- 
tory harangue, and in conclusion beg you to di- 
rect some of the surplus enthusiasm of this In- 
dependence day, into the channel here indicated ; 
and while we thank God, that the best and bright- 
est name, ever associated with the birth and lib- 
erties of any nation is that of our own Washing- 
ton, let us generously and nobly resolve that the 
home in which he died and the tomb in which 
his ashes lie, shall forever be preserved from our | 
contempt and desecration. 


| 
| 








Note by THE Epitor.—We regret that we are com- 
pelled by want of space to defer the eloquent address of 
Bevertey R. Wriironp, Esq., till September. 


It is the heartless alone who believe that love 
can grow old. It is, and remains spring forever ! 
As long as the human faculties retain their vig- 
our—as long as the mind is undegraded by sel- 
fish interests, and remains faithful to truth, love, 
once born, lives in an honest heart, diffusing fresh- 
ness and vigour, even in old age, over the intel- 
lect, the feelings, and the whole existence. Anon. 





OH THINK NOT OF HER AS DEAD. 


Oh, think not of her as dead 
But living, in the skies— 
With her glory-circled head 
And Heaven beaming eyes, 
Think not of her as dead! 


From the jasper founded walls 
She waves her radiant hand 
And unto thee voiceless calls 
“Come to the Spirit Land,” 
Think not of her as dead! 


From within the crystal doors 
Down to the pearly gates— 
All across the golden floors— 
She cometh there and waits. 
Think not of her as dead! 


In Amaranthine bowers 

The glance of God illumes— 

She plucks the fadeless flowers 

The breath of God perfumes— 
Think not of her as dead! 


By the clear placid river 
Beneath the Tree of Life, 
She waiteth for thee ever 
Thiae angel-hearted wife. 
Think not of her as dead! 


Invisibly descending 

A blessing for thee brings, 

And with thy spirit blending 

She sweetly to thee sings, 
Think not of me as dead! 


And still for thee she waiteth 
’Till thy life-work is done, 
Nor aught of Hope abateth, 
Thy coming will be soon. 
Think not of her as dead! 
As 3. Gs 
Richmond, April, 1855. 


— a ee ee 


SONNET. 
GREAT POETS AND SMALL. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Shall I not falter on melodious wing, 

In that my notes are weak, and may not rise 

To those world-wide, entrancing harmonies, 
Which the great Poets to the Ages sing; 

Shall my thought’s humble heaven no longer ring 
With pleasant lays, because the Empereal height 
Doth stretch beyond it, lifting to the light 

The Titan pinion of Song’s sun-crowned King ! 
’Tis a false thought!—the thrush a fitful flight 
Ventures in vernal dawns,—a happy note 

Trills from the russet linnet’s gentle throat, 
Though far above, the Eagle soars in might, 

And the glad sky lark—an ethereal mote, 

Sings in high realms, which mock our straining sight. 
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Patices of ew Warks. 


Evie: or the Human Comedy. By Joun Esten 


{the other, always loveable and joyous and radiant, with 
| her soft eyes and sunny hair— 


No fountain from its rocky cave 
E’er tripped with foot so free, 

She seems as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea. 


Cooke. Author of “ The Virginia Comedians,” | 


“ Leather Stocking and Silk,” “The Youth of Jef-| 


ferson,” etc. With Illustrations after designs by Stro- 
ther. Richmond: Published by A. Morris. 1855. 


As a home publication and the work of a young gen- 
tleman who seems with good heart to have made choice 
of authorship as a metier, “ Ellie” is fairly entitled to no 
ordinary degree of consideration at our hands. Wecon- 
fess, however, that, by reason of a long-standing friend- 
ship for its author and a certain well-sett!ed conviction of 
his ability to write good books, we feel some distrust of 
our competency as a critic ef his literary performances. 

Mr. Cooke, with respect to the reception of “ Ellie,” 
occupies a sufficiently perilous position before the pub- 
lic. “The Virginia Comedians,” the work by which he 
is most widely known, met with a favor almost unprece- 
dented in the annals of American fiction. Published an- 
onymously, with no adventitious claims to popularity, it 
ran through several editions and secured the hearty and 
unstinted praise of the ablest journals in the country. 
Men, who are chary of their compliments, declared that 
the autho: had at once written himself into a high posi- 
tion among novelists. All this eclatante success, while 
it could not but. gratify the author and his friends, did 
only prepare us to expect an unusual excellence in his 
next work, and by the effect of “ Ellie’’ upon the world, 
Mr. Cooke’s standing in literature will probably be fixed 
for some time to come. 

We greatly fear that in this manner serious injustice 
will be done to our friend. “ Ellie,” though «a book of a 
high order of intellectual and dramatic merit, is not such 
an one as the author should be content to rest his fame 
upon. Lt bears the marks of haste in composition and 
seems to have been sent off tu the press, just as it came 
from the author's facile pen, without any bestowal on it 
of the labor lime. But with all its fauits, it is clearly 
such an effort as none but a superior mind could ever 
have accomplished. That reader must be very little un- 
der the influence of genuine pathos who can follow the 
heroine through her bravely fought struggle with penury 
and temptation and not feel the moisture gather about 
his eyes, and that nature must be sadly hardened against 
good impressions which does not recognise in the pic- 
tures of humble but sincere piety that are presented in 


“The Human Comedy,” a new illustration of the “ beau- | 


ty of holiness.” A more touching conception of inno- 
cence and purity than Ellie herself, we do not remember 
in the course of our readings. 

Of the plot of the story, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary for usto say anything. It is developed in Rich- 
mond in the year 1852 and the interiors are the luxurious 


drawing rooms of Shockoe Hill and the miserable hov- 


els of the Bird-in-Hand, set off in contrast against one 
another in rapid and constant alternation. Ellie figures 
in both and with equal grace. Reared in abject poverty, 
but girded about with an early sentiment of religious 


duty, she contrives, through the generous assistance of | 


a certain Mr. Sansoucy, (Editor of the Weekly Mam- 
moth and hero en chef of the novel) and by dint of em- 
broidering collars for the fashionable young ladies up 
town, to support a supposititious brother and an imagi- 
nary uncle, and goes tripping along, through sleet and 


In the end it is discovered, by a rather clumsy contri- 
vance, that she is the sister of the charitable Sansoucy, 
| who restores her to the happy arms of their parents, resi- 
ding somewhere on the south side of James River. The 
denouement is sadly deficient in a good old poetic jus- 
tice. We vow and declare, in the name of all the loves 
at once, by all that’s pretty in romance, by the bright 
blessed Paphian queen who heaves the breast of sweet 
sixteen, by Hymen’s torch, by Cupid’s dart, by all that 
thrills the beating heart, that if ever there was a young 
female that deserved a husband, and a husband of the 
first quality, it was Ellie. Yet the last we see of this 
tender Genevieve she is looking out of the carriage win- 
dow to catch a farewell glance of the Capitol across the 
river, with never a lover to bear her company or tell her 
the ‘old and moving story of the ballad.’ Unless Mr. 
Cooke means to give us a sequel in which the young 
lady shall be seen “ married and settled,” we submit that 
Ellie has been badly treated and the reader defrauded of 
9 pleasurable excitement that by every rule of fictitious 
composition he was entitled to expect. 

With regard to the treatment of the drama of “ Ellie,” 
we think Mr. Cooke might justly be held to « stricter 
fidelity to fact in respect of his scenes and incidents. We 
have neither picture galleries nor operas in Richmond, 
nor does the snow ever fall to a depth consistent with the 
| sleigh-ride so dashingly described in the first Chapter ot 
ithe third Book. But this is a trivial affair and we men- 
tion it only as something to be borne in mind in his next 
appearance. 

In delineation of character, the same power is now and 
then exhibited in “ The Human Comedy” which gave ns 
such vivid and life-like portraitures in the “ Virginia 
Comedians,” while passages of real eloquence and bri! 
liancy are scattered throughout its chapters which we 
would delight in quoting for the reader’senjoyment. We 
| cannot do so here, but the reader must procure the vol 
ume and find them out for himself. 

The exquisite typography and beautiful externals otf 
“Ellie” have already secured for Mr. Morris the warm- 
est praise from all quarters, and we need not say a word 
|in addition 10 compliments so general and so well-de- 
served. 











|Speecues anv Appresses. By Heary W. Hilliard. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1855, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


| Mr. Hilliard enjoyed for many years a very high repu- 
tation in Congress as an educated politician and thought- 
| ful speaker, and the contents of the volume before us 
|furnish the evidence that this reputation was entire!) 
|deserved. Weare glad to see a Southern gentleman 
‘collecting and publishing his occasional forensic efiorts, 
since the greater number of our orators have been alto- 
| gether careless of their literary fame and thus many of 
ithe finest gems of our national eloquence have been 
| lost. Nor are we spprehensive that the exauple will 
| lead to an excess of oratory among us by inducing the 
mass of M. C’s to embody their turgid declamation and 


} 
‘ 


snow, with the Bible in one hand and her work basket in | bad rhetoric into big volumes, for the strict censorship of 
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the publishing houses would regulate that, inasmuch as 
of all unsaleable works that are issued from the press, 
med ocre essays and mild eloquence are the very worst. 
But per contra avery great good might be effected if 
every speaker who rises to address either House of Cor- 
gress would prepare his remarks as carefully as if his 
standing as a scholar depended upon their arrangement 


rope. All these books are printed with clearness and ac- 
curacy; indeed Bohn’s type seems not to wear in the us- 
ing. or to be constantly renewed, as his latest volumes 
vie in typogragphical execution with the earliest. 





ELEMENTs OF Enaiish GRAMMAR, on a Progressive 


andorder. We cordially commend Mr. Hilliard’s volume System, &c.,&c. By P. W. Gencempre and J. H. 
to public favor. + Brown. Philadelphia: Hayes & Zell, Publishers, 
193 Market Street. 1855. [From J. W. Randolph, 


Tue Note Boox or an Enctisu Opivm Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Muin Street. 


The legion of De Quincey’s readers on this side of the 
Atlantic will hail the appearance of this volume with 
great satisfaction. It exhibits the same regal pou p of 
prose which distinguishes all the previous writings o/ 
this singularly gifted author and which has almost led us 
to doubt whether, alter all, the forms of verse are necessa- 
ry to the richest and most golden bloom of the iimagiua- 
tion. The opening paper on “ Three Memorable Mur- 
ders”’ is a powerfully analytic narrative of events which 
years ago thiilled ail England with horror, and we ‘tare 
reminded in many passages some of Poe's dissections o! 
imaginary crime. ‘lhe book is uniform in style with the 
series of De Quincey’s Works published by Ticknor and 
Fields, of which it constitutes the eighteenth volume. 


Mountains AND MoLenttts or Recollections of a Burnt 
Journal. By Frank Marryat. With Illustrations 
by the Author. New York: Harper and Brothcrs. 
{From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A readable account of Californian adventures set off | 


with tolerable wood-cuts illustrative of Life in the Dig- 
gings. Itis perhaps as pleasanta volume as has yet 
been written upon the Gold region, but the time has not 
come for the desired picture of that strange society on 
the Pacific. The man who must write it is now among 
the inhabitants of El Dorado, and we are impatient for 
the announcement that Joe Baldwin is ready to tell us of 
the wonderful phases humanity presents under the di- 
rect inspiration of the auri sacra fames, 
thor of the “ Flush Times of Alabama,” comes to pub- 
lish his book on California, the public may be assured 
they will have something altogether satisfactory, but not 
till then. Meanwhile, where art thou, friend Joe, child 
of the Comic Muse? Are thy jokes resounding along 
the banks of the Sacramento and do they translate thee 
into the high Spanish of Los Angelos? 


Still more new publications from the busy press of 
Bohn. We have received from Messrs. Bangs & Co., o! 
New York, through Mr. J. W. Randolph of this city, 
three additional volumes belonging to the Standard and 
Scientific Libraries and the series of the British Class- 
ics already so well known throughout the country. One 
of these is the third volume of Burke’s Works and con- 
tains his magnificent speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 


debts—another is in continuation of Conde’s History of 


the Arabs in Spain, and competes that valuable work. 


The volume of the Scientific Library is a Synopsis of 


Dutch and Flemish Painters, by George Stanley, and 
seems to be a very full exposition of the subjects and 
manner of those delicious Flemish artists, whose exqui- 
site finish and wondertul fidelity in painting affords so 


When the au- | 


121 Main Street. 


An excellent elementary treatise designed for the use 
of schools from the pens of two gentlemen of distin- 
guished scholurship connected with literary institutions 
in Philadelphia. It is neatly printed, and will no doubt 
meet with a large share of public acceptation. 


Mr. James Woodhouse, the Agent for Leonard Scou 
& Co., keeps us in regular receipt of the Foreign Reviews 
and Blackwood’s Magazine. The latter publication has 
not been recently quite up to its literary mark, and its 
readers miss the serial novels of Bulwer which gave it 
such a charm two or three yearsago. The late numbers 
have been filled with articles on the War in the Crimea 
and fulminations against the Ministry, written with equal 
vigor and asperity. The “ Story of the Campaign” is 
frem the pen of the pleasant author of “ Lady Lee’s Wi- 
dowhood,” and presents a vivid account of events before 
Sebastopol, but we should greatly prefer another novel 
to his Camp letters. The Reviews still maintain their 
ancient respectability, and offer to the reader a valuable 
compendium of the intellectual progress of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Subscribers in Richmond receive their Nos. through 
Mr. Woodhouse, free of postage. 





Our thanks are due to an esteemed friend in South Car- 
olina for copies of the Catalogue of 8. C. College at Co- 
luinbia, a Sermon pronounced before the Legislature of 
that State at its last session by the Rev. Dr. James H 
Thornwell, and a pamphlet containing an able oration of 
the Hon. Jas. L. Petigru at the Semi-Centennial Cele- 
bration of the College in December 1854. The Oration 
and the Sermon abounds in striking passages and valua- 
ble truths. 


We are indebted to the publishers, Messrs. Dix & Ed- 
wards of New York, for the American edition of Dick- 
en’s Household Words. tis in all respects a counter- 
part of the English edition and is supplied at the same 
price. Among the contributors to this work are some of 
the best writers in England—Faraday supplies the sci- 
entific articles which are always of great interest— 
“The Roviug Englishman” furnishes regularly some of 
his pleasant Sketches of travel and Dickens himself 
keeps a story agoing all the time for the benefit of such 
as only read the stories. We do not always rel sh 1 
tone of Household Words, hut its excellence canunt | 
guin-ayed. The poetry is especially good, as those who 
read a beautiful thing entitled “ Baby Beatrice,” given 
in the July number, can testify. We wish we had room 
to copy this getn of the imagination. 





. 


The Poems of Shelley in uuree volumes and Herbert 
in one volume, are the last beautiful issues of Little and 
Brown’s Edition of the British Peets. Morris has them 


fur sale. 





much delight to the loiterer through the galleries of Eu- 

































